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A Casavant 
Organ Console 


Ease of control and precision of 
action are distinguishing character- 
istics of the organ consoles built by 
Casavant. 


They couple to the conservative 
musical principles of the Casavant 
organ all that is most modern in 
mechanical technique. 


Casavant Freres 


LIMITED 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada 





























Prices — 


“There is scarcely any article in 
the world which some man can- 
not make a little worse and sell a 
little cheaper. Customers who 
consider price only are this man’s 
lawful prey.” 

—JOHN RUSKIN 


We have never found it necessary 
to sell on price alone, but our 
prices are fair, and will be found 
to compare favorably with those 
of other builders. 


Nearly a century of endeavor has 
given us a reputation which is a 
protection to any customer request- 
ing a quotation from Estey. 


ESTEY ORGAN 
CORPORATION 


| Brattleboro ‘ Vermont 























Mr. Hugh McAmis 


eminent concert organist 


has contracted with 


M. P. MOLLER 


for a 


THREE MANUAL ORGAN 


to be installed in his 


Studio Apartment 
in the 


Sherman Square Studios 


New York City 


Every leading organist in each community 
should be interested in the purchase of an 
organ for practice and teaching. The Moller 
organ can be made to fit in an amazingly small 
space and the quietness of action and perfect 
tonal balance of even a limited number of stops 
makes it an ideal instrument for the most 
discriminating. 


Your inquiries are invited. 
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What the Advertisement does for the Reader 


1. It tells him what to buy for his own profit—and what a man buys is of 
utmost importance to his health, happiness, and prosperity. In the final 
analysis (unless we acquire things by gratuity) our whole future is deter- 
mined by what we buy. The man who buyslittle, contributes little to his fellow 
men, to his family, to himself; the man who buys much, contributes much, 
gains much for himself, contributes much to the welfare of others. It’s 
the buyer who makes the world a finer place to live in. 


2. It tells him from whom to buy— and so long as there remains a differ- 
ence between an honest man and a dishonest, an efficient man and a 
bungler, an experienced man and a novice, an artist and an imitator, what 
we buy has little more significance than from whom we buy it. When you 
buy an organ you want to be sure its builder will still be at your service a 
decade, two decades later. Especially through lean years is the advertising 
page valuable to the individual reader; even hack-workers can put up a 
front in boom years—it takes the lean years to put him again into the 
background. 


3. And if the publication follows a clean policy of cutting the ‘blah’ and 
devoting its text pages to the welfare of all persons equally, the continued 
use of its advertising pages by any man or firm reflects creditably on the 
character of the advertiser and indicates a man or firm that knows the mean- 
ing of fair-play. The purchaser who finds himself spending money on a 
product that does not include fair-play in its make-up is doomed to disap- 
pointments sooner or later. 


4. The fly-by-night product can indulge in splurges, but only a product 
of sterling value can continue the use of legitimate advertising media over 
a period of continuous years. 


5. And in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, the advertisement is quite likely 
to be interesting, important, and exact information of value to any organ- 
ist who takes pride in the quality and quantity of important information at 
his command. — 


The Strength of a Publication is its 
Honesty and Independence 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST New York 


17-10-441 
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‘Current Publications List 


ORGAN: F. Leslie Calver: Fantasia on Materna, 
6p. e. Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 50c. 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn: Tuba Theme, 8p. me. Carl 
Fischer Inc., 60c. 

Couperin, ar. Guy Wietz: Soeur Monique, 5p. me. 
Novello. An attractive edition in which the Arranger 
explains how the ornaments should be played and 
proves he knows something about modern organ 
registration. Anyone can play this transcription. 

M. C. Festing, ar. G. T. Thalben-Ball: Largo-Alle- 
gro-Aria-Two Variations, 6 p. me. Novello. 

J. E. A. Hinton: Three Preludes on York, St. Co- 
lumbia, and Hanover, 8p. me. Novello. 

Alfred Hollins: Christmas Cradle Song, 4 p. e. No- 
vello. 

Do.: Melody Af, 4 p. e. Novello. 

Karg-Elert: Toccatina and Corale, 6p d. Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., 60c. 

Margery Moore: Five Little Organ Studies, 13p. 
e-md. Novello. 

Do.: Two Choralpreludes, on Herzliebster Jesu and 
Vater Unser, 5p. md. Novello. 

T. Tertius Noble: Introduction and Passacaglia, 
20p. md. Arthur P. Schmidt Co., $1.50. 

Rheinberger, ed. Harvey Grace: Sonata 3, 15p. me. 
Novello. This is the so-called Pastoral Sonata, in the 
splendidly edited series. 

Lithuanian, ar. T. Carl Whitmer: Two Christmas 
Folksongs, Christ is Born Today, and Fall on Your 
Knees, 4p. ve. Gray, 75c. 

ANTHEMS: Richard Keys Biggs: “Laus Ec- 
clesiae,” 8p. (m., 25c). Opens with organ introduc- 
tion, then 4-part settings of “O Salutaris” and “Tan- 
tum Ergo,” closing with organ music. 

Maurice Blower: “Evensong,” 12p. 5-p. u. me. (hn). 

Frances McCollin: “A Prayer,” 4p. 8-p. u. me. Carl 
Fischer Inc., 12c. 

F. M. Mitchell: “Benedictus Es Domine,” 6p. c. me. 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 12c. 

Geoffrey Shaw: “O be joyful in the Lord,” 8p. c. 
me. (hn). 

Eric H. Thiman: “Lord make my heart a place 
where angels sing,” 3p. cu. md. (hn). Why not do 
something to avoid these intolerably long titles? 

Everett Titcomb: “Missa Sanctae Crucis,” 15p. cu. 
me. Carl Fischer Inc., 25c. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Arcadelt, ar. W. 
Pollak: “Ave Maria,” 4p. cqu. e. Carl Fischer Inc., 12c. 
Melody divided between first bass and tenor; simple 
and effective. 

W. Pollak: 
3-p. e. Carl Fischer Inc., 15c. 

CHORUSES: ar. Seth Bingham: “Dogie Song,” 
12p. cu. d. Gray, 15c. One of five cowboy songs. 

Do.: “Dying Cowboy,” Tp. d. cu. Gray, 15c._ Bari- 
tone solo against 4-part chorus with divided parts. 

Handel, ar. S. Harmati: “Largo,” 6p. e. Carl Fischer 
Inc., 15c. Voices only hum, no words; conductors 
who like this sort of play-time diversion will find this 
making a hit with their audiences. 

Lloyd Loar: “Four Winds,” 
Fischer Inc., 25c. 

Do.: “Hunting Song,” 


“Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” 5p. 
With faux-bourdons. 


21p. c. me. Carl 


19p. c. me. Carl Fischer 


Inc., 25c. An attractive setting using the old melody 
and adding a staff for two Bf trumpets to make it un- 
usual and more commanding; it’s a fine number for 
any concert. 
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Cyrill S. Christopher: “Early one morning,” 3p. 
3-p. (s.a.b.) e. (hn). The graceful old tune in an easy 
setting. 

Do.: “Oh dear what can the matter be,” 4p. 3-p. 
(s.a.b.) e. (hn). The jolly old tune, simply set. 

Henry Hadley: ‘“Thrushes,” 4p. cu. e. Carl Fischer 
Inc., 15c. Musical music that will appeal to audiences. 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: T. F. H. Cand- 
lyn: “Hush-a-by Bairnie,” 4p. cu. e. Carl Fischer Inc., 
15c. An old Scotch melody in a simple dress. 

Henry Hadley: “Gypsies,” 4 p. cu. me. Carl Fis- 
cher Inc., 15c. Ought to be effective. 

H. J. Stewart: “Seaside Serenade,” 4p. cu. e. Carl 
Fischer Inc., 15c. Tuneful, harmonious, attractive. 

B. Treharne: ‘Mysterious Caravan,” 9p. c. me. 
Carl Fischer Inc., 15c. Contains many of the things 
an average body of men delight to do. 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S’ VOICES: = Mark 
Andrews: “Thousands of Millions of Stars,” 10p. 3-p. 
(s.s.a.) me. Gray, 15c. This was sent with other 
“new” music during the past summer, though publish- 
ed in 1931. Anyway it’s a sterling piece of interesting 
music with a sparkling accompaniment. 

Norman Gilbert: “Jovial Beggar,” 10p. 3-p. (s.s.a.) 
e. (hn.) An old song from the 17th century, sprightly, 
tuneful, rhythmic; the kind of music every audience 
wants and needs. 

Henry Hadley: 
Fischer Inc., 1dc. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Mrs. 
“Evening Hymn,” 4p. D-G and C-F. me. 
Schmidt Co., 50c. 
propriate song. 

Roland Diggle: “Song of Trust,” 6p Df-G. e. Oliver 
Ditson Co., 50c. 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Salutation of Peace,” Yp. cu. 
me. G. Schirmer Inc., 15c. Written a year ago at the 
Composer’s home in Glen Ridge, N. J., and published this 
past summer. It opens with a short theme announced 
in turn by each voice, after the fugal manner, which leads 
into the key of the dominant, in which the process is 
again started, but concluded in different manner. A con- 
trasting section in E (the opening section is in A-flat) 
brings in the compact harmonic style effectively, and is 
followed by a third section making use of the original 
materials treated in different manner, and the piece closes 
effectively in a pianissimo drawn down to a fade-out hum 
on ‘n’. 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “Deck thyself my soul,” 5p. 
e. Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 12c. Based on a 17th century 
melody by Cruger and written in the antiphonal style, 
the organ having its say in a mild degree of movement, 
followed by the choir having its say in the manner of a 
sober chorale. It is highly effective and even an un- 
educated congregation should be able to accept it with 
profit. We recommend it to all choirs; it affords a fine 
stepping-stone in the direction of choral independence. 

Van Denman THOMPSON: 

“Blessed art thou O Israel,” 6p. cu. me. 15c. 

“One thing have I asked,” 4p. cu. me. 12c. 

“Thou rulest, Lord, the lights on high,” 4p. cu. me. 12c. 
All by J. Fischer & Bro. and all of superior quality. Our 
personal preference is for the first in spite of its dealing 
with the Jewish instead of the Christian peoples, but 
that matters little, for the Christian church has long 


“Roads,” 4p. 3-p. (s.s.a.) me. Carl 
H. H. A. Beach: 
Arthur P. 
A delightfully melodious and ap- 





























Books Endorsed for the Organist 





Dictionary 


of Organ Stops 


by J. I. Wedgwood 


6x9, 190 pages, illustrated, $3.25. The 
old classic, first published in 1905 and 
still the favorite of many. Should be 
in every library; some unique and splen- 
did illustrations. 


Organ Stops 


by George Ashdown Audsley 


6x9, 204 pages, illustrated, $2.50. A 
masterpiece and the most complete and 
authoritative dictionary of organ regis- 
ters ever published; everything from 
Acuta to Zinken; authoritative spelling 
traced back to derivations. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 

8x10, 112 pages, illustrated, $2.75. The 
third of the perfect trio of books on or- 
gan registers. Wedgwood’s was pub- 
lished in 1905, Audsley’s in 1921, and 
Bonavia-Hunt’s in 1923 setting forth the 
British viewpoint and practise. The 
Author is noted in England as an inde- 
pendent voicer; his book is therefore 
doubly valuable for its voicing sug- 
gestions. 


Contemporary 


American Organ 
by Wm. H. Barnes, Mus. Doc. 


7x10, 341 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$2.50. The mechanics of the modern 
organ, “amazingly comprehensive,” no 
other book in the world with so much 
detailed information on modern organ 
action. 


The Electric Organ 


by Reginald Whitworth 


7x10, 199 pages, 100 illustrations, $6.50. 
A complete picture of modern organ 
action as known in British organ-build- 
ing, with superbly clear drawings 
minutely explained. Invaluable in show- 
ing how a modern organ works. 


Cinema and 


Theater Organ 
by Reginald Whitworth 


On order only; not carried in stock. 
7x10, 112 pages, illustrated, $3.15. Sup- 
plementing the Author’s Electric Organ 
and giving clearly-explained drawings 
of electric actions complete as developed 
most efficiently in theater use; console 
diagrams; some famous stoplists. If 
you want to know how electric action 
works, get this book. 


The books listed on this page are presented here because the Editors 
and Reviewers of T. A. O. consider them worth many times their 


cost. 
sional organist. 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 

7x8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00 Rich 
mine of information on voicing, scales, 
tuning, Diapason chorus, and how tone 
quality may be changed by details of 
voicing and variations in languid and 
mouth-treatment, etc. Superb for seri- 
ous student of organ. 


The Modern Organ 


by Ernest M. Skinner 


7xII, 48 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
A master-builder deals with a few of 
the elements that make organs artistic, 
includes drawings to give the reader a 
nut-shell grasp of the whole organ, and 
writes a book no professional organist 
can afford to miss. 


Temple of Tone 
by George Ashdown Audsley 


7x10, 262 pages, $5.00. The tonal ideas 
of the world’s greatest authority on the 
organ; sums up all tonal ideas from the 
Author’ s former writings; published 
posthumously; appendix contains ex- 
tensive biographical sketch of the 
Author. 


Organ in France 


by Wallace Goodrich 


6x9, 165 pages, illustrated, $3.00. De- 
lightful, informative, a study of French 
organs and literature, 17 famous Paris 
specifications, glossary of French terms, 
suggestions for playing French music 
on American organs. Splendid for or- 
ganists of every class. 


House of God 


by Ernest H. Short 


7x10, 340 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$7.50. A poor title for a splendid book. 
Not religious but historical, telling the 
full development of church structures 
from the primitive cluster of sticks in 
the forest to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. An en- 
cyclopedia. of church buildings. 


Binder for T.A.O. 


$2.50, U. S. A. only. Holds 12 copies, 
artistic, durable, a permanent binder we 
are proud of and will be able to supply 
continuously; an ornament to any 
library; preserves your magazines for 
ready reference. 


They are an indispensable asset to the library of every profes- 


Choral Technique 


and Interpretation 


by Henry Coward 

6x8, 321 pages, $3.75. The finest book 
ever published for choirmasters. “There 
is no padding or mere theorizing . 
Everything is the outcome of living ex- 
perience, and has stood the test of many 
years’ trial.” Of tremendous practical 
use to young choirmasters. 


How to Build 


a Chamber Organ 
by H. F. Milne 


5x7, 169 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$2.35. Best book available on its sub- 
ject; tells how to lay out scales, make 
the pipes, do the voicing and tuning, 
make all the action, and in fact build a 
complete tracker-action chamber organ 
and do a very satisfactory job of it. 
An excellent book by which to learn 
about organ-building principles. 


Fugue Writing 


by A. Madeley Richardson 


6x9, 90 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 
A most attractive informative, and com- 
plete exposition of all the elements of a 
fugue, written to give the student a bet- 
ter understanding of fugues and enable 
him to write fugues for himself. 


Seventy-nine 


Chorales 


by Marcel Dupre 

9x12, 97 pages, $5.00. “Preparatory to 
the study of the Bach Choralpreludes 
and based on the melodies of the old 
Chorales used by Bach.” A wonderful 
way for the serious student to approach 
the mastery of the Bach Choralpreludes. 
Splendid study material; superb for 
those who want to learn how to make 
the chorale melodies stand out as they 
should musically in the Bach master- 
pieces. 


Appointment Book 


4x6, 416 pages, $1.50. Utmost con- 
venience and economy, arranged for 
quarter-hour appointments, one paze to 
a day, seven pages followed by a blank 
for each week, begin any day, interrupt 
at will, and resume without loss of a 
page; undated, lay out your own dating; 
telephone directory with space for 200 
entries; nicely bound. 


We pay postage—cash with order — no on-approval privileges —all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. Box 467 Richmond Station S. I. 


New York, N. Y. 
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called itself Israel. \WWhat we need in church is the spirit 
rather than the flesh; and the music is the spirit while 
the text is the flesh, so that the impression made by the 
music is more important than that made by the words. 
We may talk all day about wanting to do that trite thing 
(raise the standards of something somewhere) but if 
we really want to do something about it we should buy 
these three anthems and put them into our repertoire for 
use every season. They are real church music, modern 
enough to be a step in advance but not so modern nor 
so intensely musical as to lose sight of the purpose of 
anthems in church services. Those who realize the 
monotony of too much unaccompanied singing can fur- 
ther beautify these works by improvising their own ac- 
companiments around the piano score supplied as usual, 
and what an opportunity. So much church music is 
wishy-washy, and if it doesn’t show that defect it goes 
to the opposite extreme and attempts to be concert mus- 
ic; these three anthems have an unusual combination of 
reserve and modernity, they do not present tunes the 
deacons wiil want to whistle on the way home, nor yet 
rhythms the elders will tap out on the floor under the 
dinner table, but they do present settings of texts that 
are thereby enhanced. That is, they combine spiritual 
emphasis (by the music) and spiritual thought (by the 
text) in a way to do what every church service should 
do. All together now, those who have talked so long and 
so piously about raising the standards of church music; 
here’s a chance to start doing it without boring the con- 
gregation to death. 


Days of the Harpsichord 

Edited by ALBERT E. WIER 
9 x 12, 191 pages, paper-bound, Harcourt Brace & Co., 
$2.50. Here we believe is the first of a series of ten vol- 
umes that will be invaluable to all serious piano students 
as covering the entire history of piano music from 1500 
to the present. The book contains about 80 composi- 
tions by 50 composers from 1500 to 1705, “the harpsi- 
chord period.” There is a brief biographical note on 
each composer, and many of the sketches are accomp- 
anied by the composer’s photo. The book is interesting 
from several viewpoints. It covers teaching materials 
from the simple to the complex and is a most excellent 
volume for every student, partly because it is not teach- 
ing materials manufactured as such but actual music as 
music developed through the ages. The biographical 
notes and photos make each piece the more interesting. 
Printing is splendid; binding is such that the book will 
open flat at any page. 

The field covered extends from Byrn born in 1543 to 
Johann Christian Bach born in 1735, and in between 
are such names and dates as Farnaby 1560, Bull 1563, 
Gibbons, Frescobaldi, Rossi 1600, Froberger, Lully, Pur- 
cell, Scarlatti, Campra 1660, Kuhnau, Couperin, March- 
and 1669, Vivaldi, Zipoli 1675, Mattheson 1681, Bach, 
Handel, Daquin 1694, Martini 1706, four Bachs, etc. 
In fact it’s the whole history of harpsichord music, not 
told by a modern music-teacher about these composers 
but told by the composers themselves through the 
medium of their own works. 

Any person teaching piano should by all means have 
the book. For the organist its 80 compositions hold not 
only a vita! picture of the history of music but present 
also many delightful pieces suitable for recital use. What 
an advantage the modern student has, to be able to study 
the history of music and the early composers and their 
contributions through the medium of such a collection 
as this one, presenting the composers themselves and the 
best examples of their actual contributions to the slow 
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development of music. Mr. Wier’s ultimate ten vol- 
umes will be a veritable classic, an authoritative and de- 
lightful ‘five-foot shelf’ of keyboard music. 


Christmas Music 

BACH: “Et incarnatus est,” 6p. and “Crucifixus,” 6p. 
from the “B-minor Mass,” 5-part (s.s.a.t.b.) (e., 20c). 
These two splendid numbers ought to be in every library. 
They are by no means difficult. The “Crucifixus” is 
especially useful and worthy of annual presentation. 
Latin texts only. 

Franz C. BORNSCHEIN: “Holy Holy Babe,” 18p. e. 
(d). It’s called a cantata but it’s rather an arrange- 
ment of about a dozen carols or hymns, obviously in- 
tended for junior choirs. But the copyright notice says 
boldly that “the names of author and composer must 
appear on the program and in all publicity matter be- 
fore and after periormance,” and we wonder how the 
average organist will be able to compel the newspapers 
and magazines to include that uninteresting matter in ° 
their pages without being paid for it, when there are 
about a dozen such names indicated in the music, and 
no names at all for some of it. Funny world. Just the 
same it’s a good little ‘cantata’ for junior choirs. 

Howard BROCKWAY: “Patapan,” 6p. c. e. Gray, 
12c. A neat little number in which the effect depends 
upon a smooth two-part melody by the women’s voices 
against the ‘patapan’ rhythm of the men’s. There isn’t 
much sense to the words but it’s given as church music 
just the same and will be so accepted in carol programs; 
quite interesting and entertaining. Also available in 3- 
part (s.a.b.) arrangement. 

Henry S. FRY: “Manger Hymn,” 4p. cu. e. Gray, 
12c. For parts of it the chorus hums while a soprano 
sings the words; a musical, interesting, easy anthem for 
the carol service. Has real music in it and a style all its 
own. 

Greek, ar. Dr. 
on this hill,’ 9p. c. b. t. me. Gray, 15c. 
for flute, violin, cello, and harp. 

Hans Leo HASSLER, ar. Walter Williams: “Angelus 
ad Pastores,” 8p. cu. (e., 18c). Music of the 16th cen- 
tury, with a page of remarks by the Arranger. Contra- 
puntal music of the pre-Bach era, with Latin and Eng- 
lish texts. 

Italian, ar. Dr. Clarence DICKINSON: “Whence 
come ye,” 6p. c. me. Gray, 15c. Parts may be obtained 
for violin, cello, and harp. An interesting number which 
gives opportunity for nice interpretive effects without 
requiring too much work. A soprano soloist asks ques- 
tions which the chorus answers. 

Philip JAMES: “Full of beauty stood the Mother,” 
Tp. c. d. Gray, 15c. Though published four years ago 
this has not been previously mentioned here and is now 
included for the benefit of the Composer’s admirers who 
may not have heard of it before. It’s typical of Mr. 
James, and that means that only the best choirs should 
undertake it, and only congregations should hear it that 


Clarence DICKINSON: “Shepherds 
Parts available 


‘have been subjected to considerable education in matters 


of church music. It will not be difficult for any good 


choir. 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Today the Prince of Peace is 
born,” %p. c. G. Schirmer Inc., 15c. Written last year 
at the Composer’s then new summer home in Vermont. 
A stately, rhythmic theme, neatly handled, in the modern 
choral manner in spite of its simplicity. This is followed 
by a contrasting 3-4 melody treated in contrapuntal style, 
and finally we get the first theme back again with full 
chorus. A number that can be made highly effective— 














HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 


Agencies: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 























Oberlin Conservatory ° , 
Bi was Y || Fifteen Pieces 


A Department of Oberlin College for Organ 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student FOUNDED ON ANTIPHONS 
a3 pipe-organs (VEPRES DU COMMUN) 


for teaching and practice 


By 
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New Anthem Containers 
A Perfected Product 


A Choir Library filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 
full contents and description, as you like it, visible at a glance 
without turning a page or moving a finger 


Advan- Put titles and composers on the large white labels on the front edges of these Containers provided 
for that purpose, file them on the shelves alphabetically, and your filing (and hunting) problems 

tages are over. Your whole repertoire stands before you in logical order, each title, composer, or other vital 

point (as to seasons, solos, accompaniment, etc.) visible at a glance without moving a finger or turning a page. 


Specifi- Made of hard-pressed pasted-board, double thickness, grain running two ways for strength, covered 

. with black genuine binders-cloth, white blank label covering entire front end for your indexing in- 
cations dications; stands on your library shelf, 7 1/2” high, 1 7/16” wide, 10 13/16” deep. Each container 
will hold comfortably without over-filling 180 sheets—which makes 360 pages, or 90 4-page anthems, 60 6- 
page, 45 8-page, or 30 12-page anthems. Handsome appearance; black cloth box with white label covering front 
end for your full visible indexing. 


The following prices include only manufacturing and handling costs, hence no discounts can be allowed to dealers or to any others. 
Sold only in the United States—check with order, or C.O.D. if preferred. 
ZonesI-2 Zonez3 LZoneqg Zones LZone6 Lone7 Zones 


One Dozen...... $265.26 '0« $3.33..... Lo > ee (Si (2 ee C7 ae $4.02 
ae Ds ee <r >) re GOS asc CFOS seccka ae 7 ee 7.13 
Three Dozen.....7.85...... 1 re i 7 ee re 2 re oe 9.99 


Four Dozen.....10.02..... LOR e s.5.0: VOT4 «60:0 jo i 7 ea OC eoeieae ye 17] ara 12.96 
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its Composer is a past-master in the art of making choral 
work effective. 

Swiss, ar. Dr. Clarence DICKINSON : “O Nightingale 
Awake,” 6p. cu. me. Gray, 15c. Here’s one with all the 
charm and beauty of the original carols which Dr. Dickin- 
son first introduced a decade ago and which, more than 
anything else, have been responsible for the vast increase 
in the beauty of our Christmas carol services. This is 
by no means the best of these revived carols but it is the 
best of this year’s crop thus far. Anybody can do it, 
but a real artist will enjoy doing it a lot better. It’s 
that kind of music. Simple, but so genuine that it 
carries everybody along. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 

Aloys CLAUSSMANN: March in A, Op. 33, No. 1, 9p. 
6% min. md. (tl, $1.25). A joyous march with much 
rhythmical and harmonic interest, always good for a 
festal occasion. The contrasting middle section is in 
D-minor. This is the first of the Six Pieces, which make 
up the opus, some of which are interesting, but all are 
quite extended as to time of performance. The whole 
set, in addition to the March, consists of: Allegro Sym- 
phonique, 14p. 10 min. d. $1.50. Somewhat after the 
manner of Franck in his Piece Heroique, and has proved 
very good in performance, although rather long and 
heavy. Au Crepuscule, 9p. 6 min. md. $1.25. Effective 
but somewhat sombre; this number is one of the best of 
the set, and is really worth playing. Scherzo, 14p. 8 min. 
md. $1.50. Very pretty and interesting, but has the effect 
of being over-long, perhaps from the fact that more than 
a page is devoted to the exposition of a fugue, which 
however does not detract from the general effect of play- 
fulness and merriment. Pastorale, 14p. 10% min. d. 
$1.50. A real show piece, chromatic storm and all, which 
can be made effective on a good organ if one cares for 
this type of composition. Toccata, 14p. 714 min. md. 
$1.50. To the auditor this sounds brilliant and good, to 
the player it may seem rather stupid. All these numbers 
have been mentioned in detail for the benefit of any ad- 
mirers of the March who may wish some information 
concerning the remaining pieces of the set. 

Dezso D’ANTALFY: Christmas Chimes: Noel, 4p. 
5% min. md. (Schirmer, 60c). A charming piece, out 
of the ordinary, modern in concept and requiring not 
only a well equipped instrument with Chimes, but above 
all a player of poetic temperament and much discrimi- 
nation. Those who can not meet these conditions would 
better not try to use this number. 

Gaston M. DETHIER: Cantilene Pastorale, 3p. 4% 
min. vmd. (J. Fischer & Bro., 50c). Another one of the 
delightful short pieces of this Composer, any of which 
seem to go well on even the smallest and most obsolete 
of organs. This is not to mean that best results can be 
obtained without the best instrument, but this obser- 
vation is made to encourage the unfortunates in this re- 
spect. A beautiful, pastorale-like phrase is used through- 
out the first and last parts of the composition, and a 
secondary contrasting phrase in the middle section. 
These, appearing in different keys and in various regis- 
ters, bind the successive parts of the composition into a 
most satisfactory whole. 

Marion Austin DUNN: A Christmas Idyl, 5p. 7 min. 
e. (Ditson, 60c). Essentially a lullaby, this piece is in 
ternary form, with the ever-welcome “Stille Nacht” used 
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for middle section. The third section is like the first 
with effective use of the Chimes. It should be played 
quite slowly and, with or without Chimes, is recom- 
mended to the student-organist and to those who require 
a number easy to prepare and to perform. 

William FAULKES: Paraphrase on a Christmas 
Hymn, 6p. 7 min. md. (Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 75c). 
The hymn on which this is built is “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” It is in theme-and-variation form, there 
being four variations and a rather brilliant finale. This 
number is always well received, and is recommended for 
its practical worth in the use of an especially popular 
tune. 

John IRELAND: The Holy Boy: A Carol of the 
Nativity, 3p. 3 min. ve. (bw, 80c). This number, one of 
Four Preludes for piano, is transcribed for the organ by 
the Composer and is a useful addition to the repertoire 
of Christmas music. By use of the old modes, a sim- 
plicity and freshness, together with a peculiar coloring, 
have been secured in this little piece. : 

Pietro YON: Christmas in Sicily, 6p. 51% min. e. 
(Fischer, 60c). If any organist has overlooked this 
popular number, he is advised to procure it for the com- 
ing Chistmas season. While it is most attractive where 
Chimes are available, it is successful on any organ even 
without Chimes. As indicated in the title, the piece is 
imitative of the bag-pipe, with drone bass and with much 
ringing of church bells. A bright little tone-picture from 
Sicily, which is delightfully festive in a manner unknown 
to northern peoples. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


...-DECEMBER.... 

1. Bernard Johnson born, S. Pickenham, Eng., 1868. 
2. First Sunday in Advent. , 

5. Mozart died, 1791. 

8. Sibelius born, Tavastchus, Fin., 1865. 

9. Leon Verrees born, Turnhout, Belg. 

9. J. Arthur Meale died, 1932. 

10. Cesar Franck born, Liege, Belgium, 1822. 
10. Rollo Maitland born, Williamsport, Pa. 
10. Louis Victor Saar born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1868. 
10. Van Denman Thompson born, Andover, N. H. 
11. J. S. Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng. 
11. Eugene Thayer born, Mendon, Mass., 1838. 

12. Oscar E. Schminke born, New York, N. Y. 

14. Stanley R. Avery born, Yonkers, N. Y. 

16. Beethoven born, 1770. 

16. Everett E. Truette died, Brookline, Mass., 1933. 
17. Berthold Tours born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1838. 
18. Edward MacDowell born, New York, N. Y., 1861. 
18. Horatio Parker died, 1919. 

18. Weber born, Eutin, Oldenburg, 1786. 
20. Henry K. Hadley born, Somerville, Mass. 
20. Alfred J. Silver born, 1870. 
21. John Winter Thompson born, Leland, Mich. 

22. Arthur Bird born, 1923. 

22. First day of Winter. 
24. Charles Wakefield Cadman born, Johnstown, Pa. 
25. Christmas. 
25. Charles Whitney Coombs born, Bucksport, Me. 
26. William Berwald born, Schwerin, Ger., 1864. 
27. Peter Lutkin died, Evanston, IIl., 1931. 

28. Homer N. Bartlett born, Olive, N. Y., 1845. 

30. Eugene Gigout died, 1926. 

31. Gottfried H. Federlein born, New York, N. Y. 
Lefebure-Wely died, 1869. 
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Choral Phase of Church Music 


A Discussion of Amateur Singers, Unaccompanied Singing, Repertoire, and the 
Need for Real Training in Choral Technic 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


HURCH MUSIC is rather generally 
regarded by the profession as a 
somber apparition devised to furnish 
a tonal background for public ‘wor- 
ship.’ Such a notion is more or less 
deserved, despite the fact that many 
of the world’s greatest composers 
and performers found their chief 
occupation in this field. 
‘ In America, with our appalling 
aq oversupply of church buildings, and 
8} the resultant economic inefficiency, 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of church music during the past 
twenty years. The reason for this may be attributed 
to three facts: 1. In the first place, the revival of the 
chorus in the choirloft in place of that weak substitute, 
the solo quartet, has restored to the choral body the func- 
tion it originally possessed—the musical proxy of the 
congregation. 2. Remarkable developments in both me- 
chanical and tonal resources of the organ have made a 
complete revolution in the instrumental equipment in 
our churches. 3. The organists as choirmasters of to- 
day present a more efficient leadership by far than in the 
past. It is upon this last improvement that I would dwell 
in this discussion. 

A few words about the organ and we can proceed to 
the major issue. Its place in the service may be re- 
garded as indispensable. In the hands of a really good 
player there is available a considerable amount of fine 
music. Unfortunately the organ is still very badly play- 
ed in far too many instances. Our denominational sys- 
tem is largely responsible for this condition, since our 
ridiculous duplication of organizations can permit of but 
scanty incomes except in a few instances. The younger 
generation of organists contains an ever-increasing num- 
ber of good performers. This promises well for the 
future as far as the instrumental part of the service is 
concerned. 

At the present time we are witnessing a considerable 
interest in choral singing. Glee clubs in the schools and 
universities, community choruses, and the numerous 
select singing groups have made available a large amount 





of such music, both in concert and over the radio. The 
most popular phase of this movement is what is promis- 
cuously termed “a-cappella” singing. Here we discover 
a great deal of abuse. Unaccompanied choral perform- 
ance is exceedingly hazardous. The difficulties in the 
matter of intonation alone would seem to limit such an 
undertaking to only the most highly trained groups. But 
the urge for doing the popular thing has invaded this 
branch of musical endeavor to such an extent that many 
actually believe an accompaniment to be a choral mon- 
strosity. We would not countenance for a moment a 
string quartet that is not in tune. And yet painful short- 
comings of ill-prepared unaccompanied choruses revealed 
in many church services and over the radio are no more 
gratefully endured by a sensitive ear. Unaccompanied 
singing has no virtue in itself. 

The ill-advised attempts of ambitious, if undiscrimi- 
nating, choirmasters in this direction are but indications 
of our tendency to follow the popular lead. The human 
voice, properly produced, remains a most beautiful mu- 
sical instrument, but few choral bodies have a tonal qual- 
ity above criticism. Moreover, the exclusive use of un- 
accompanied singing even at its best becomes dull and 
tedious. Our fine organs with their orchestral reeds 
and strings, luscious flutes and smooth Diapasons, fur- 
nish a veritable kaleidoscope of tonal color behind a 
choral body which may enrich it beyond description. 

It is not my wish to disparage or to eliminate the 
unaccompanied movement. All musicians realize the 
benefits to singers and to the listening public that have 
already been evidenced. A vast amount of fine church 
music in this style is available. The fact remains that an 
excruciating performance can never justify itself. For 
the services of the church a reasonable balance between 
the two types of choral music should recommend itself 
as sensible, even where conditions are most nearly per- 
fect. Compositions like Wesley’s “The Wilderness” 
and Brahms’ “How Lovely” certainly compare favorably 
with the average composition intended to be sung un- 
accompanied. 

There is some difference of opinion concerning the 
personality of the choirmaster. Some musicians main- 


tain that a chorus cannot be directed efficiently from the 
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organ bench; others claim the organist to be the only 
practical choirmaster. The greatest difficulty seems to 
be to find the musician with instrumental ability and the 
capacity for choral leadership. Many of our leading 
churches have been successful in securing such men. 

For some time we have been aware of great activity 
in the training of choirmasters to assume charge over an 
elaborate system of church choirs. The groups of chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults make a tremendous appeal 
to preachers and congregations. The musical value of 
such a system depends entirely upon one element—the 
real capability of the director. With the several training 
schools appearing here and there over the country we 
may readily wonder what will result when graduates, 
filled with all sorts of theories, begin to invade the choir- 
lofts. Every educator knows that a degree or certificate 
may mean little or nothing as a guarantee of knowledge 
or skill. In choral direction a little knowledge may easily 
be a frail prop indeed. Schools have a way of accept- 
ing students with no consideration of the special talent 
needed in musical art, and graduating them on the basis 
of credit hours earned. A slight understanding of voice 
culture and a few profound precepts will never insure 
success to the aspiring choral conductor. 

The personnel of the choir is a matter which has been 
under considerable discussion of late. Many churches 
have undertaken an elaborate music program with a 
graduated series of choirs from children up through 
adolescent and junior choirs, serving as material-builders 
for the main singing group. This plan has advantages. 
It is certainly cheap, a factor which appeals to the clergy 
and the financial guardians of the churches. The ques- 
tion of artistic results from such a scheme may well be 
questioned, except perhaps in a very few instances. My 
feeling is that churches get just about what they pay for 
in music, as do we all in this civilization of ours. The 
general opinion of a large portion of the profession in 
regard to the removal of paid singers in favor of the 
multiple-choir idea may be best presented in the follow- 
ing quotation from the pen of Mr. S. E. Gruenstein in 
The Diapason: 

“Volunteer choirs always have been and always will 
be of value in their place. They are nothing new and 
methods of training them have not been invented or 
miraculously improved for some years. To condemn 
them would be as narrow as to condemn quartets or any 
other form of professional singing. That they are a help 
to the young people and indirectly serve to keep them 
in the church is undeniable. Equally undeniable is the 
fact that a capable solo quartet to supplement and lead 
the volunteers is of immeasurable value. It is the only 
thing which will take the curse of mediocrity from the 
presentation of great choral works and solo numbers by 
the majority of volunteer choral organizations. It is 
likewise plain to anyone conversant with church and 
church-music matters that not all churches are the proper 
place for a volunteer choir, or a field in which they can 
flourish, either because of the size of the congregation, 
the shortage of talent or numerous local or social con+ 
dition.” 

The choirmaster must be first of all a musician. The 
cardinal foundation upon which we all rise or fall is a 
trained ear. Readers of my columns in The American 
Organist are familiar with my insistance in this matter. 
My reference to Frederick Corder’s Introduction in his 
splendid book, Modern Musical Composition, as the best 
statement of this requirement is presented for your con- 
sideration. Without the keenest and most expert ear, no 
chorus-master can ever hope to attain anything but 
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mediocre results. Upon a keyboard instrument a player 
may achieve some rather passable accomplishments. For 
this reason every organist could not hope to be essen- 
tially suited to a dual position. I have heard many choirs 
and choruses of reputation when the intonation and vocal 
quality of the first eight measures revealed a complete 
lack of a musical ear on the part of the director. If 
standards for choirs are so low that we must not expect 
the same perfection that we demand upon the concert 
stage, we need to alter our approach to church music 
radically. 

An understanding of the human voice must of course 
remain the keystone of the choirmaster’s edifice. It would 
appear self-evident that the first necessity is the personal 
study of singing. Regardless of vocal qualifications, any 
prospective choral leader may pursue such a course of 
study. Especially valuable is class-work and studio ac- 
companying. There are many comprehensive treatises 
on the voice which might well augment this study and 
will furnish additional knowledge of the various theories 
and practises familiar to professional singers. Contacts 
with more than one teacher frequently are invaluable to 
the student. In the organization of a choir the selection 
and training of the voices depend upon such a back- 
ground. Detailed advice is to be found in such books 
as Coward’s Choral Technique and Interpretation and 
Noble Cain’s Choral Music and its Practice. Let me 
quote one significant passage from the latter book: 

“At or about the age of thirty, the top partials tend 
to disappear from the human voice and the fundamental 
tones becomes more prominent. Adult choruses com- 
posed of singers above this age are colorless and often 
described as uninteresting . . . An adult chorus, from 
the standpoint of the conductor and the listener, is very 
uninterestirig unless there be in that chorus a liberal 
sprinkling of younger people who will furnish the much 
needed color of tone.” 

Interpretation in musical art involves so many factors 
that even an enumeration of the details would be futile. 
This is where broad musicianship and a discriminating 
aesthetic judgment become imperative. Such qualifica- 
tions are possessed by only the few whose natural endow- 
ments and studious habits fit them for what many of us 
feel to be the most difficult of all musical tasks. 

The conductor must first of all analyze the content of 
each composition in regard to form, the rhythm of the 
phrase as well as the measure, the harmonic progressions, 
and the thematic material and texture. To do this with- 
out real theoretical training, including harmony, counter- 
point, and formal structure, is palpably impossible. Many 
a public choral performance gives evidence of an utter 
lack of such analysis on the part of its director. The 
mastery of the art of strict counterpoint reveals many 
beauties impossible to the uninitiated. Likewise certain 
faults of intonation in many a composition may be lo- 
cated and frequently made simple through such compre- 
hension. The inexperienced graduate of many a school 
can hardly expect to cope with the manifold intricacies 
of style and interpretation if the advertised curriculum 
is their sole background. 

Instrumental style has been dominant in musical art 
since Bach wrote his immortal Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord. Comprehension of this fact and its application 
to choral music before and since that time must always 
be evident. There is a considerable amount of music 
designed for unaccompanied singing which is not only 
un-idiomatic but frequently impossible to sing with good 
intonation. Such works demand sustaining instrumental 
support or should not be sung at all. 

The selection of music for the church service has been 
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given much more consideration in the past decade than 
ever before. To attempt any catalogue would invite con- 
troversy at the outset. Already there are many diverse 
opinions as to what should and what should not be. The 
varying conditions even within the same denomination 
preclude any possible general rules of conduct. 

Some authorities insist that the only true church music 
is the heritage of early Christianity—the plainchant. 
Others claim that Protestanism found a new and more 
fitting basis in the German chorale. The influence of 
our Anglican friends may be found in many a choir 
library with innumerable old favorites of Victorian vint- 
age. The modernist would discount all the past and at- 
tempt to attune himself with the most liberal theology of 
the present. 

To a liturgical service some fitting procedure may 
be discovered. While it may be a question as to how far 
we may go in the direction of the dramatic and the purely 
sensuous, there is undoubtedly a repertoire of inexhaus- 
tible proportions. The music as well as the text should 
have as its first requisite the virtue of appropriateness. 
The use of a Negro spiritual in many a church service 
will be decidedly out of place. Indeed many in the pro- 
fession bitterly oppose their use in any religious meet- 
ing. The matter must, after all, be one of taste and 
common sense. 

The second consideration is attractiveness. A proper 
use of this word will reveal the reason for some thought 
in this connection. Many a congregation has been led 
to believe the music to be a confection for their delecta- 
tion. Music which is merely “pretty” has had a very 
general vogue in our churches for years. The quartet 
concoctions of Dudley Buck and his followers are ex- 
amples of our past practises. The solo song usually ap- 
pears on a church program to add that same bit of sac- 
charinity. Music of the highest quality must be made 
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so attractive that its beauties find a response in the emo- 
tions of the listeners. We must cease to confuse attrac- 
tiveness with superficial inanity. 

Our third requisite is suggested by the previous. 
Church music must be inherently and unquestionably art- 
istic. Comparisons between much of our so-called church 
music and that of the concert stage disclose the lament- 
able quality of the former. A true musician with ideals 
will never stoop to the common usages of the last cen- 
tury. Neither can a choirmaster depend upon sugges- 
tions received from programs of others. No composition 
should be added to a repertoire without the same care- 
ful study which was indicated in connection with inter- 
pretation. 

Our churches have been having an exceedingly hard 
time of it throughout the past four years. There is no 
doubt that their influence upon their followers and upon 
the community has waned seriously. Recently there have 
been rumors of an impending renaissance in religion. 
Should this take place, our music will have a decided 
part in the program of reconstruction. From time to 
time the whole nation is exposed to some radio broadcast 
of a fine symphonic program. Choral music both good 
and bad comes to us occasionally. It is inevitable that 
comparisons with the music in our churches must come 
to the minds of our congregations. I do not believe we 
shall be obliged to emulate the croonings of Rudy Vallee 
or the sliding melodic tawdriness of the average unit 
player. We shall, however, be obliged to meet the com- 
petition of music which is really fine. Our church music, 
both in performance and in the music itself, must be of 
a quality which shall not suffer in any particular. I hope 
and believe that this will come about, that we shall even- 
tually find the leadership we need, that our standards, 
like those of our best concert players and singers, shall 
one day be actually and idealistically artistic. 


Germany Again 


Second Series of Analytical Discussions of Traditional German Organ-Building 
After Two Additional Summers of Personal Investigation 
By the Hon, EMERSON RICHARDS 


II. NORTH GERMANY 


yaaiiE 1931 TRIP began at Bremen 
where Herr Steinmeyer met me. 
We employed the late afternoon in 
surveying a new Steinmeyer in the 
Liebfrauenkerken. The church is 
a large thirteenth-century Gothic 
structure. The organ, in keeping 
7 with its surroundings, was de- 
signed by Steinmeyer in the classic 
manner. It is a 4-manual of 65 
faa stops on 2%” wind. Notwith- 
i standing the light pressure, the flue 

chorus produces a big, brilliant en- 

semble that fills the large church. The Pedal is par- 
ticularly clear and prominent. The previous organ 
was a Schulze and Steinmeyer retained the No. 1 
Diapason. It is characteristic of Schulze’s work but 
not up to the English examples. The softer voices 
provide many charming color effects achieved mainly 
by combining the less aggressive of the off-unison 
stops. The mixtures fit into the ensembles most un- 
obtrusively and yet they provide the power that makes 





one believe that somewhere there is a battery of bril- 
liant high-pressure reeds. This is particularly true 
of the Swell and Choir Cornets, which can be played 
with the softest voices and still do their part in the 
ful choruses. 

The next morning saw us begin one of the most 
interesting of our organ adventures. In the triangle 
formed by Bremen, Kuxhaven, and Hamburg there 
juts into the North Sea a low, marshy peninsula, not 
unlike Holland in its general aspects. It was in 
medieval times, and still is, the home of a sea-faring 
people. The churches retain much of the flavor of 
the sea in their quaint wood-work and florid decora- 
tions. Through the courtesy of Dr. Mahrenholz, who 
has official custody in Northwestern Germany, of all 
the old organs we were provided with letters directing 
the church authorities to permit our inspection; a pro- 
vision that turned out to be quite necessary. 

Skirting the free port of Bremenhaven, the home 
of the great German ocean-liners, we came to Cappel, 
a very damp little village with a tiny fourteenth-cen- 
tury church. It was partly burned in 1812, so that 
only the thick walls remain of the original edifice. The 
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organ, built in 1679, was brought from the Johners- 
kerken, Hamburg, in 1816. While the builder cannot 
positively be identified, nevertheless the case and the 
workmanship make it almost certain that it is the 
work of Arp Schnittger. The pipe-work is rather 
badly battered and some of the stops would not play 
at all, but what we heard was quite interesting. 


Our approach to the organ was through the pastor 
of the church. He was quite cordial until we started 
our mission. Then the atmosphere of the parsonage 
grew as chill as the cold misty rain that was drifting 
in from the North Sea. He had no intention of ex- 
posing his precious organ to the vague, but possibly 
direful machinations of a pair of outlanders. The fact 
that he was actually in the presence of “Herr Stein- 
meyer der grosser organbauer” and “Herr Senator von 
Nord Amerika” failed to work its usual magic. The 
pastor remained unimpressed; even pessimistic—“the 
organ needed repairs,’ “there was no one to play it, 
the organ blower was absent,” etc. 

The Steinmeyer oratory rose to a new high in both 
quality and tempo, but the dominie’s temperature was 
sinking rapidly towards absolute zero. Considering 
the comedy had proceded far enough I intervened, 
reminding Steinmeyer of the Mahrenholz credentials, 
which he had quite forgotten. We presented them 
with due formality. The effect was galvanic. One 
of the pastor’s brood that had been gathering wide- 
eyed and tremulous in the shadows behind, was dis- 
patched for the keys of the church—another for the 
organ blower, and another for the keys to the organ. 
Ere we could traverse the intervening hundred yards, 
all had arrived breathlessly at the church door. 


Arp Schnittger was a very busy organ builder dur- 
ing his lifetime. He is credited with over one hund- 
red and fifty organs, built in a period of about twenty- 
four years. Organ building in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was not upon a commercial basis. The builder 
went to the church with his workmen and built the 
organ from frame to pipe-work on the spot, very fre- 
quently with materials furnished by the church au- 
thorities. The case-work was usually placed in the 
hands of a cabinet-maker and wood-carver. Schnitt- 
ger, who made his headquarters in Hamburg, seems 
to have been the first to have had a rudimentary organ 
factory. Water carriage may have made this possible. 
In any event he had several competent foremen so 
that it was possible for him to organize several groups 
working simultaneously, at different churches, leaving 
him free to travel about, supervising the jobs. This 
accounts for the greater number of Schnittger organs 
than those credited to his contemporaries. It is to be 
regretted that a large number of his organs have now 
disappeared. Dr. Mahrenholz told me that fifty-three 
Schnittgers had been spoiled by German builders in 
the last twenty years in Hanover alone. Interest in 
ancient organs has only recently revived in Germany, 
and measures have now been taken, all too late, to 
prevent tampering with many of these old works of 
art. 


The Schnittger organ cases have certain fixed char- 
acteristics that make them easy to identify. The gen- 
eral design is German baroque. There is nearly al- 
ways a central tower, two flats, and two larger 
towers at the sides, housing the Pedal pipes. There 
is a Ruckpositiv placed at the edge of the gallery with 
the organist sitting in between. The Ruckpositiv is 
an organ in itself, and the case is a miniature of the 
main case. The wood-work is painted white with the 
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pipe-shades and carving highlighted in gold. Usually 
there will be considerable carving and the towers will 
be surmounted by figures of angels or saints. 

It should be stated that in Germany the organ is 
invariably placed in a special gallery at the west end 
of the church, where it should be. The choir occupies 
the same position, as well as the musicians, who, in 
even the smallest and most unpretentious churches, 
assist in “der musick.” 


CAPPEL: ORGAN OF 1679 


PEDAL RUCKPOSITIV 
16 Understay 8 Gedeckt 
8 Octave Quintation 
4 Octave 4 Principal 
2 Nachthorn Flote 
- Mixture 2 Octave 
16 Posaune 1 tSiffolot 
8 Trompet 1 Scharfflote 
2 Komett e Terzian 
16 *Principal - Sesqualter 
OBERWERK 16 Dulcian (reed) 
16 Quintation *There is a knob and 
8 Principal also chest provision for 
Holffiote this but the pipes are not in 
4 Octave the organ. 
Spitzflote tThis was originally 
3 Nasat 1 1/3’. 
2 Gemshorn The spelling is given as 
? Rahschflote copied directly from the 
- Mixture stop-knobs, so far as I 
- Cymbal could decipher the almost 


8 Trumpet obliterated labels. 

The Cappel organ is obviously too large for the 
church. It has two manuals and pedal, thirty stops 
and a 42-note compass with a characteristic short 
lower octave. The wind weighed about 214” and the 
pitch was about a half-tone above normal. It was, 
of course, tuned in unequal temperament. Like most 
of these old organs it was dreadfully out of tune, a 
condition that makes it difficult to appreciate the 
actual tonal effect of the organ. The keys have black 
naturals with white sharps, and are placed in a shal- 
low box, let into the front of the case. The stop 
knobs are placed in the face of the case to the right 
and left, and mostly out of reach of the organist. The 
draw-stops are usually china knobs about the size of 
a young door-bell, although occasionally one finds 
them made of carved ivory or wood. The stop name 
is painted or pasted over the rod carrying the knob. 
The upper manual can be coupled to the lower by 
drawing it forward about an inch. There is no other 
mechanical control. Organs of the period all have this 
same console arrangement. The specifications are 
given herewith. 


The tone of the metal Understay was good, notwith- 
standing the battered condition of the pipes. There 
was no nicking, and very narrow windways. The 
Gedeckt was excellent and the Dulcian was not bad 
considering its quarter-length tubes. There were no 
wood pipes in the organ; only the shallots of the reeds 
were of that material. The ensemble was bright and 
almost overpoweringly loud in the small church. 

At St. Nikiloi’s, Altenbauch (near Kuxhaven) we 
found a 1687 three-manual organ of supposedly 
Schnittger workmanship. The fourteenth-century 
church is marred by garish rococo decorations and a 
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series of wooden “private boxes,” which form a deep 
projecting gallery around the nave. These boxes were 
for the benefit of the local “nobility” and in some cases 
were even fitted with windows, so that if the occu- 
pants tired of the sermon they had only to close the 
windows and go peacefully to sleep. 


ALTENBAUCH: ST. NIKILOI’S 


HAUPTWORK Quintadena 
- Cymbalastern Gedeckt 
16 Quintation 4 Octave 
8 Principal Gedeckt 
Gedeckt é Quinta 
4 Octave 2 Octave 
2 Waldflote Blockfluto 
V Mixture II Sesqualaterer 
VII Cymbal IV Mixture 
8 Trumpet 16 Dulzain 
Vox Humana 8 Krumhorne 
OBERWERK Tremulant 
8 Gedeckt PEDAL 
+ Gedeckt 16 Understantz 
2 Octave 8 Principal 
1 1/2 Quinte Gedeckt 
III Scharf 4 Octave 
8 Knophrigal (reed) 2 Cornet 
Tremulant IV Mixture 
RUCKPOSITIV 16 Pausane 
8 Principal 8 Trumpet 


The compass of the manuals is 45-note. The short 
lower octave was C—D—E—F—G—A—A-sharp—B. 
The Pedal is 26-note, CCC to D. The manual keys are 
black with ivory sharps. An inscription on the con- 
sole says that Nicolis Bach was elected organist in 
May, 1801. 


In the Oberwerk the Principal was on the flute 
side with a delightful singing quality. The metal 
Gedeckt, with the 12th well developed, was charming. 
I might add that we have much to learn in America 
about Gedeckt tone, particularly the metal ones which 
have a quality that we could well incorporate in our 
organs. The Waldflote, a bright little fellow, went 
well with the Gedeckt. The 16’ Quintation was good 
throughout. The 8’ and 4’ Principals combined excel- 
lently. Contrary to the usual theory the mixtures and 
the flutes went well together. The full chorus was 
clear and ringing but best without the Cymbal, which 
was too keen. In the Brust the two Gedeckts and the 
Scharf made a miniature Great of soft intonation. 


The ensemble of the Ruckpositiv was fuller and less 
biting than the Oberwerk. The Octave and the Block- 
flute were particularly good, and with the Gedeckt 8’ 
produced a very churchly effect. The Principal had a 
quiet, floating quality and with the Quintation and the 
Quint made a pleasing combination. The reeds had 
little to commend them, although there was some 
Trumpet in the Pedal reed. The Tremulants were all 
too efficient, turning the Gedeckts into sobbing Tibias 
that would have delighted any movie organist. 


The full organ is astonishingly powerful and bril- 
liant, considering the small amount of power involved. 
The secret is, of course, in the mixtures which quite 
outshine our own high-pressure reeds. 


Doubtless the reader will be curious about the Cym- 
balastern. It is a gayly decorated pinwheel-like affair 
that is operated by the organ wind like a windmill. It 
is set high up in the front center of the case and when 
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rotating strikes in turn four high-pitched bells, tuned 
to the notes C-E-G-C. When the organist comes to 
the last verse of a hymn, he produces a thrilling cli- 
max by turning loose the Cymbalastern. The effect 
is not altogether bad and, curiously enough, no matter 
what the key, there is no clash with the bells. 

Except at Cappel the original blowing apparatus 
had been discarded and a small blower substituted. 
The old bellows and feeders were still in place. The 
feeders consisted of six large V-shaped bellows which 
were raised by a foot-lever and then allowed to dis- 
charge the wind into the central reservoir by means of 
the weight of the top of the bellows. The blower had 
only to step from one lever to another to blow the 
organ. 


LUDENGWORTH: ORGAN OF 1598 


PEDAL 8 Trumpet 
16 Gedeckt OBERWERK 
8 Principal 8 Hohlquint 
4 Octave 4 Gedeckt 
2 Nachthorn 2 Octave 
Ii Rauchquint IV Mixture 
IV Mixture (2’) 8 Regal 
16 Trombone - Zimbelstern 
8 Trumpet RUCKPOSITIV 
2 Cornet 16 Gedeckt 
HAUPTWERK + Principal 
16 Quintadina Spitzflote 
8 Principal 2 Octave 
Rohrflute Waldflote 
4 Octave 1 1/2 Flute 
Rohrflute VI Mixture (2’) 
3 Nasat II Sesqualterer 
2 2/3 Rauchquint - Tertzian 
2 Octave 8 Vox Humana 


VI Mixture (27) - 
III Zimbel (17) 


Vogelgesang (bird- 
song ) 


The organ at Ludengworth was built in 1598, and 
though credited to Schnittger it is evident that his 
work is of a later period. It had just been overhauled 
and was in much better tune than those we had previ- 
ously heard, making possible a more accurate apprai- 
sal of the Schnittger tone. The case is typically 
Schnittger—three towers with two intervening flats, 
with two additional large towers to the right and left 
containing the metal Pedal pipes. The woodwork is 
painted white with the pipe shades and carvings in 
gold. It occupies the usual west gallery position. 
The gallery itself is continued down both sides of the 
nave by a series of elaborately carved and painted 
private boxes, fitted with windows and curtains, and 
even private entrances for the comfort of the gentry. 
The church itself is eleventh-century Norman Gothic 
with round arches and pillars now almost obliterated 
by the baroque excrescences provided for the comfort 
of the Lord’s annointed. 

The nautical urge for wood-carving is evidently re- 
sponsible for.the elaborately carved and painted pul- 
pit, dating from about 1600, as well as the floridly 
worked and polychromed choir screen, and the quaint 
baptismal font, which is so arranged that when the 
top is raised, an angel descends. The altar is adorned 
with a fine pieta which contrasts strangely with the 
riot of over-decoration which everywhere assails the 
eye. 

There are no wood pipes. The chests are dis- 
tinguished by very compact construction. The Ober- 
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werk chest is not more than 30” long and 12” wide and 
mounts all five stops! Of course, the short bottom 
octave helps and it is essentially a 4’ division. The 
little Regal is the ancestor to our Kinura. The 
Gedeckt is a Rohrflute and the Mixture, insignificant 
in size, is quite assertive, like most little people. 

The Hauptwerk is fuller and not so keen as the 
previous examples. The Ruckpositiv is very clear but 
softer. The Pedal is remarkably good, standing out 
prominently in the full organ. 

The ensemble of the full organ has a ringing, bril- 
liant tone, strange to our ears, but not offensive. It 
is a single, cohesive tone quality in which one cannot 
distinguish the separate stops, and in which all blend 
to make a characteristic tone-color, not too weighty in 
character and with a clarity of quality that never per- 
mits the inner lines of the polyphony to be obscured. 
It is a fair example of a classic organ. 


STADE: 1687 SCHNITTGER 


PEDAL MANUAL-2 

16 Principal 16 Gedeckt 
Sub-Bass 8 Principal 

8 Octave Hohlflute 
Flute Bass Rohrflute 

4 Octave Aeoline (1864) 
Nachthorn Gamba (new) 

VI Mixture 4 Octave 

16 Posaune 2 Octave 

8 Trumpet III Mixture 

4 Trumpet 16 Dulcian (reed) 

MANUAL-1 8 Regal 

16 Principal MANUAL-3 
Quintation 8 Hohiflute 

8 Octave Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 4 Blockflute 

4 Octave 8 Gemshorn 
Rohrflute 4 Schalamei 

3 Nasant 2 Superoctave 

2 Octave II Tertzain 

VI Mixture III Scharf 

16 Trumpet 8 Krumhorn 

8 Trumpet - Glockenspiel (44 

bells) 


Stade is on the Hamburg side of the peninsula, and 
here the Schnittger dates from 1687. The case, while 
larger, is of the same general design. The Ruckposi- 
tiv case has been removed but the chest and pipes are 
still in the main organ. The enlarged case has three 
main semicircular towers with two V towers between 
and four flats intervening. The carving is better than 
usual, with a whole cloud of angels and David with 
his harp atop the central tower. 

Here the pastor, Gustave Mohr, was also the organ- 
ist. His service begins with Bach, followed by an 
improvisation on the chorale of the day; then a hasty 
change to the wide ruff worn by all German Lutheran 
ministers during the sermon. After that a dash back 
to the organloft and more Bach concludes the service. 
He was very proud of his old organ and played for 
us as much Handel and Bach as we had time to hear. 
Buxtehude was organist here before Hamburg and 
Lubeck. 

The full organ filled the rather large church with 
a flood of pure tone. There was no rumble or muddi- 
ness; nor does the tone become tiresome. Although 
registration as we understand it is impossible on these 
old organs, nevertheless the more sympathetic of the 
German organists achieve wonders in the way of ap- 
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parent variety. All stops must be set before the piece 
is started, and there is practically no opportunity for 
change. But each manual has an individuality of its 
own and with the ability to readily couple the manuals 
by pulling the upper manual forward, the necessary 
variety can be attained. 

The Bach Toccata in-F and parts of the Handel 
“Messiah” came out with an entirely new meaning. 
A precise bell-like tone, rich in harmonics, but char- 
acterized by a lightness and transparency, gave an in- 
terest to the music never achieved by the romantic 
organ to which we are accustomed. There is plenty of 
power. The mixtures as usual are responsible for that, 
but it is a different kind of power. After becoming 
accustomed to it, one never has the same interest in 
chorus reeds as agents of power. Reeds seem to 
thicken the ensemble of the modern organ, adding the 
same undesirable qualities as Tibias do to the full 
organ, as well as a certain hardness not present in the 
orchestral brass. This is particularly true of the 
Trombas which are habitually a part of the Great 
Organ scheme. And I have noted that the 16’ Tromba 
is always the worst offender. For some reason it is 
voiced smoother than its 8’ and 4’ complements and 
seems to exert an influence upon the Great ensemble, 
very similar to that of an large-scaled Bourdon, there- 
by thickening and obscuring the ensemble. This con- 
dition is particularly noticeable below middle-C; 
especially in the case of contrapuntal music where the 
counter-melody frequently lies in the left hand. The 
tonal design of the classic organ naturally raises the 
question of why we should place a complement of 
smooth, closed-tone reeds upon the Great at all. They 
are largely redundant. In an organ of medium size, 
the Swell reeds will suffice. In a larger organ, the 
Solo reeds assume the burden for the reed tone, 
making an additional battery upon the Great quite 
unnecessary. 

Would it not be better as in the case of the classic 
organ to reserve the Great for the flue ensembles, sub- 
stituting mixtures for the reeds? Thereby we would 
obtain a clearer and more characteristic ensemble but 
with a power and brilliancy which even the reeds do 
not produce. 

A proof of this suggestion can be found in the flue 
ensemble of the Great organ in the Atlantic City Con- 
vention Hall here. When the Diapason chorus from 
doubles to mixtures is drawn, the effect is one of great 
power, but neither organ experts nor organists have 
ever been able to credit the fact that there are no reeds 
present in that ensemble. The reed effect is there, 
but without the undesirable reed qualities. 


The classic organ then constructs its power and 
brilliance upon the emphasis of the flue harmonic re- 
enforcements, thus avoiding the pitfalls inherent in 
high-pressure reeds. It proves that a dominating reed 
tone is unnecessary, both for power and quality. 

Mixture vs. reeds—Arp Schnittger proves the case 
for the former. 

The Manual-1 Gedeckt is made of oak, somewhat a 
departure, and has a lovely mellow tone. The metal 
Gedeckts have a singing quality of a very different 
timbre. The Rohrflute also is good. The Krumhorn 
was the best we have heard of this type, having a 
kind of stringy quality. The Schalamei had some 
Oboe in it. The Principals were half flute, half Dia- 
pason, with a quiet cantabile intonation of a pervading 
quality. The Dulcian was quite passable in the tenor 
and the Pedal Pausane was really good—bright, not 
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very weighty but adding considerable power to the 
Pedal. 

The Glockenspiel was important. It consisted of 44 
gongs nested one within the other. The largest gong 
was not over 5” in diameter. They were struck with 
a hammer-action, working off the key-action. The 
interest arises out of the fact that Bach, in drawing the 
specifications for the Merhlhausen organ included a 
set of these gongs. In some manner this has been in- 
terpreted to mean bells or Chimes, whereas the real 
function of the gongs was to add a certain percussive 
effect or attack to the beginning of a chord. The 
young composer was not contemplating a cantus 
firmus on the Chimes as a feature of his choralpreludes. 

Our journey was completed with a visit to Stein- 
kerchen where, in the rather small church, we found a 
1690 Schnittger that had been practically untouched. 
It was in good condition and reasonable tune. The 
tracker-action was somewhat heavy and the ensemble 
more brilliant than the Stade organ. 


STEINKERCHEN: 1690 SCHNITTGER 


PEDAL 3 Nasant 
16 Principal 2 Octave 
8 Octave Gemshorn 
6 Quint VI Mixture 
+ Octave (IV-V-VI) 
2 Octave III Cymbal 
II Rauchquint II Sesqualterer 
16 Posaune 8 Trumpet 
8 Trumpet OBERWERK 
2 Cornet 8 Gedeckt 
HAUPTWERK 4 ‘Rohrflute 
16 Quintadena 3 Quinta 
8 Principal 2 Octave 
Rohrflute Spitzflute 
4 Octave V Scharf 
(III-IV-V) 


At Steinkerchen we had an interesting experience. 
The organist was a girl hardly out of her teens. In 
the gathering dusk, she climbed. up to the little organ- 
gallery, lit the two candles which alone served to 
illuminate the console, and without more ado, tore 
into the D-minor Toccata and Fugue in a way that 
left Steinmeyer and myself literally hanging over the 
benches below. It was a thrilling performance. 
Every part, every phrase was clear-cut and played 
with an understanding that left us wondering how 
such a thing could be possible in this remote little 
village. 

The heavy tracker-action presented no difficulties to 
Fraulein Addy Morganstern. She played the Fugue 
at a speed that could hardly have been equalled by the 
best of our recitalists, and she got out of this two and 
a half century old box of whistles an utterly astonish- 
ing variety of tonal effects. When the impromptu re- 
cital was over and we had ascended to the organloft 
for an inspection of the organ, I am afraid both Stein- 
meyer and myself were more interested in this good- 
looking young German prodigy than in the old organ. 
Shyly, she admitted that she was a pupil at the Con- 
servatory in Hamburg. To Steinmeyer’s suggestion, 
addressed to me that she could show us how to play 
Bach, she interposed with a frightened explanation 
that America was too far away, and I felt that perhaps 
it was just as well, else this ruddy-cheeked, flaxen- 
haired maiden would most certainly have chased some 
of our concert organists right off the organ bench. 

And so, in the gloom of a rainy autumn evening we 
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set out on the forty-mile motor journey to Hamburg, 
with much to reflect upon. 

What have these old organs to tell us? Besides their 
classic manual build-up, I would say that their Pedal 
ensemble was the most important contribution that they 
could make to the modern organ. Study the Pedal 
schemes as compared with the manual lay-out. Com- 
pare them with our own Pedals built upon the “dimin- 
ished” system, wherein one set of pipes becomes several 
Pedal stops. Note the fact that the 16’ registers are not 
over-emphasized, also the presence of not only the 8’ 
stops but 4’ and even 2’ stops upon the Pedal, as well 
as mixtures. The importance of independent 4’ and 
2’ stops cannot be overestimated. Unification in the 
Pedal is more disastrous than on the manuals. 

The next important consideration is that it was organs 
of this type that influenced the Bach organ compo- 
sitions. The Schnittger Organ and not the Silbermann 
Organ was the Bach organ. Silbermann did not come 
into Bach’s view until long after Bach had ceased to be 
an organist, and after most of his organ compositions 
had been written. It is therefore to the Schnittger type 
of organ that we must go for an interpretation of the 
organ works of John Sebastian Bach. 


I would not advocate the reproduction of the 
Schnittger organ as the ideal organ. It lacks refinement. 
But, it does have a lusty virility, a saltiness that smacks 
of the sea upon whose shores it was born. It has an 
integrity, a blunt honesty, a straight forwardness that in- 
spiré respect and understanding. It achieves power and 
clarity in rhythm with the musical compositions that it 
interprets. It is never hard but it is uncompromising. 
It does not leave one in doubt. It is capable of saying 
what the composer had to say but it has none of the 
romantic organ’s ability to conceal his technical and in- 
spirational deficiencies in a musical mist. 

Looking at the manual dispositions one will note the 
comparative paucity of the 8’ tone as compared with the 
voices of higher pitch. On most of the manuals the 4’ 
tone is the real normal pitch of the manual, the 8’ being 
the sub-unison rather than the unison pitch. Only on 
what would correspond to the Great manual can we find 
a greater emphasis of the 8’ pitch, although these manuals 
are more correctly based upon the 16’ pitch than the 8’ 
unison. They are so balanced at the other end of the 
tonal spectrum that there is no suggestion of weight, 
merely that of a somewhat warmer color, which serves 
effectively to contrast this manual with the more brilliant 
Positivs and Oberwerks. 


At Hamburg we first visited the Cathernkirche where 
Bach made his famous visits to Reinken. Little of the 
Bach organ remains except the case. This case dates 
from 1675 and is a fine piece of German Renaissance. 
It boasted a 32’ tin front which, alas, was a victim of 
the War. The organ now -has 62 stops but the only 
voices that remain of the Bach period are the Gedeckt 
8’ and Quintaton 4’ in the Brustwerk; the III Scharf and 
the 8’ Waldflote in the Oberwerk. 

The larger Walcker in St. Nichaelis, built in 1912, is 
not exciting. Considering the number of stops, its ex- 
cellent position and the favorable acoustics it is not to 
be compared either in volume or variety with modern 
English or American organs of half its size. Its case 
is marred by the absence of the 32’ polished tin pipes 
that were removed during the War, and flat boards paint- 
ed to resemble pipes substituted. The ensemble is quite 
fair but much darker in quality than the organs that we 
had been listening to. The reeds were thin, the Trumpets 
very much like our brass Trumpets. The first Diapason 
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was almost a Gamba. The second Diapason was quiet 
and fluty. The Diapason chorus was on the bright side 
and fairly full but much better without the reeds, which 
tended to give a tightness to the tone. The full Swell 
was passable but on the hard side. We passed it by 
with the full satisfaction that modern German work of 
this description held nothing of interest for us. 

The organ that deserves the most study in Hamburg 
is the Schnittger rebuild in the Jacobiekirche. This is 
one of the largest and most elaborate of the Schnittgers. 
This organ was rebuilt by Schnittger from the remains 
of a much older organ. It was known to Bach who nar- 
rowly missed being the organist here instead of going 
on to Leipzig. Heitmann was his contemporary. The 
present console, of beautiful inlaid mahogany, dates from 

774. The 32’ tin front has been restored since the War. 
The chests are of oak and of exceptionally large size and 
generously winded. The Hauptwerk chests are fully 12’ 
long. The action and in fact the whole organ was in 
good condition but the touch is extremely heavy. At the 
end of the Prelude and Fugue in C, Merklin (the organ- 
ist) was perspiring profusely, although it was quite chilly 
in the church. Merklin himself is considered the best 
organist in Hamburg. He greeted us very cordially but 
I am told that he is quite temperamental and usually 
averse to showing the organ. Considering the amount 
of energy required I can hardly blame him, since the 
touch of the fu!l organ is said to be fifty-five ounces. 
On my first visit the organ was in very much better tune 
than upon the second one. The full organ is a thrilling 
mass of tone, not so brilliant as some of the Schnittgers, 
but a broad homogeneous bell-like tone, quite as much in 
volume as this large Gothic church can stand. There is 
an unusual solidity to the ensemble, although it preserves 
its clarity. On my second visit there was considerable 
roughness in the ensemble due to the condition of the 
tuning. The various stops show a remarkable ability to 
blend even when they are of radically different pitch. 
Thus, the 32’ and the 2’ Pedal stops can be played to- 
gether without any intervening material. Most of the 
mixtures can be used with only the softest 8’ stops. Such 
combinations as the 8’ Holtzflute and Octave 2’, or the 
Gedeckt 8’ and the Sifflote 1’ make wonderful color 
combinations. There are only two wood stops in the 
organ, one of them a Diapason of conical construction. 

Willis observed that it took four people to play the 
organ—one to play the notes, one on each side to manipu- 
late the stops, and another to turn the music. It is well- 
nigh incredible how German organists manage these old 
organs and still give a really good performance. 

The original organ in the Jacobiekirche was built about 
1443 and thereafter various additions were made to it, 
until the Schnittger organ replaced it in 1686. The first 
addition to the 1443 organ was made in 1512 by the 
organ-builder Jacob, assisted by Herman Stuben and 
Cordt Lampe. Between 1535 and 1551 Jacob added 
various registers and in 1569 Dietrich Hoyer added eight 
more. In 1574 he added a Ruckpositiv. Later Pratorius 
added eleven registers and finally Hans Scherer added 
seventeen—as the chronicle says, to make it an ideal or- 
gan. Apparently after two hundred and forty-one years 
the organ had ceased to be the ideal instrument of which 
the Jacobiekirche congregation had been so proud and, 
after considerable consultation, Arp Schnittger was 
charged with building the new organ in 1688. 

Schnittger retained a number of registers from the 
old organ, among them the 8’ Principal and 4’ Rohrflote 
on the Hauptwerk, and the 8’ Gedeckt and 4’ Blockflote 
on the Ruckpositiv. He also used some of the Scherer 
pipework. The organ was completed in 1693. It was 
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HAMBURG: JACOBIEKIRCHE 
After the 1618 Additions 
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upon this instrument that young Bach improvised so 
cleverly for the aged Reinkin. Unimportant repairs were 
made from time to time until 1865, when pneumatic- 
action was attempted on part of the organ by Markussen 
& Cohn. This does not appear to have been successful. 
Beyond cleaning, nothing further was done until 1904 
when electricity was substituted for man-power in blow- 
ing the organ. 

We give the stoplist of the original organ after the 
Pratorius additions in 1618, and the stoplist as it stood 
in 1721 after the radical Schnittger rebuild; except for a 
few inconsequential changes the stoplist remains at the 
present time practically the same as Schnittger left it. 

Our Hamburg visit concluded with the inspection of a 
new organ at St. Paul’s, built by a well-known German 
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organ firm. For a new organ it was a sad affair. The 
wind was very unsteady. The voltage of the electric 
action dropped badly and the opening chord sent shivers 


down our collective spines. We speedily came to the 
unanimous opinion that we all wanted to get away from 
there—and we did. 

We were glad to be on our way to Lubeck and its 
famous organs. 

[Readers will note in the 1618 Jacobiekirche organ the 
Brustwerk is divided into two parts; the first is given as 
“Up in the Brust” and the second as here noted. Sch- 
nittger’s Haputwerk 8’ Octava is the old Prinzipal, and 
his Ruckpositiv 2’ Blockflote is the old 4’. The old Ober- 
werk Querpipe is given as ‘6’ thon, 12 schue,” evidently 
another harmonic pipe.—Eb. | 


Looking Ahead 


Reflections on the Church and Concert Organ of the Future with a Summary of 
Contributions Made by Organ Builders of the Past 
By TYLER TURNER 


II. 








F SENATOR RICHARDS’ three 
major works, the most significant is, 
I believe, the smallest. Size and other 
superlatives appeal so to the imagin- 
ation that we often ignore sounder 
qualities in one organ when we learn 
that another has pipes through which 
7 a man can walk, switchboards a mile 
long, and wind pressures strong 
Yay cnough to drive an ocean liner. The 
faa installation in the Ball Room at At- 
lantic City does not boast, so far as 
I am aware, of any of these excell- 
ences. Its one superlative claim is to the largest regular 
unit console. It contains only one 32’ stop, and the 
total contents shown on the builder’s specification is 43 
sets, 56 ranks, and only two expression chambers, which 
last is a decided limitation in an organ of such resources. 
There are, to be sure, 238 regular stops listed, exceed- 
ing by a meagre handful the number on the Forum organ 
at Los Angeles, built some years ago by the Kimball Co., 
and then the largest unit in existence. But such num- 
bers have lost importance as keener analysis of units has 
obtained. Little mention is made of it by its builders, 
a reticence no doubt explained: by the general shift in 
interest back to the features of the classic organ. Sen- 
ator Richards himself, though he might be more than 
ordinarily proud of this particular instrument, has given 
it little reference in his regular publicity. Unencumbered 
as it is of the ancillary organs, and Audsleyesque en- 
closure which render the contour of its companions vague 
and indefinite, it reveals more clearly to the student of 
organ design the significance of the Senator’s work. 

It is necessary, for the sake of consecution, to digress 
momentarily, so that the particular value of this instru- 
ment may be more apparent. When America emerged 
from the phonon domination about 1924 (really dating 
from the Atlantic City Highschool installation) one or 
two tolerant minds conceived the idea of trying to unite 
the advantages of the 1910-1920 organ with those of the 
European system. One such attempt was the Grace 
Church (New York) organ built by Skinner to the 
specifications of its organist, Mr. Ernest Mitchell.? 
Others, a bit later, and in some ways more skilful, were 
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executed by the W. W. Kimball Co., of which the most 
important was the Municipal Organ at Minneapolis. The 
unit had attained such a definite character that it did not 
occur at first to combine its elements closely with those of 
the classic organ. With the Renaissance there was a re- 
action which sought the extinction of everything asso- 
ciated with unification as zealously as it did the inaugura- 
tion of what was to supplant it. When it occurred that 
some combination might be effected, it was by way of 
combining two entities as separate individuals, more than 
by fusing the elements of both systems into a composite 
organ. This was the basis on which the Minneapolis or- 
gan was built. 

It seems to have been felt by those responsible, that 
the size of such an installation and the uses to which it 
would be put, called for more than a plain straight or- 
gan, however adequate its orthodox departments might 
be. But to permit any deviation from the soundness of 
design, until that in itself was secure, was never con- 
sidered. The specification of the main English-type con- 
sole shows a total of 94 straight manual speaking stops 
exclusive of percussions, with the addition of only one 
borrow, the extension upward of a Pedal Bourdon for 
the Great. The Pedal itself is quite sound, having five 
ranks, and the usual augmentation, giving thirty-four 
stops in all. There is an unenclosed division of nine 
stops on the Great with seventeen others enclosed. The 
Swell, Choir, Solo, and the Bombarde are as conserva- 
tive, except that they include orchestral stops, a few 
smooth reeds, a Post-Horn and the tuned percussions. 

The second console is that of the “unit-orchestra.” As 
the stops are taken from the chambers of the straight 
organ; there is compound expression on its manuals. The 
stops are unified as they may be needed. 

Such an organ as this was a natural compromise in 
trying to give an organ which would suit the needs of 
the different organists who would pay it. Both ghe the- 
ater and the church player would be at home, each at his 
own console. No attempt was made to carry any of 
the ensemble of the straight organ over to the unit con- 
sole, nor to impart any of the flexibility provided by the 
necessary unification to the English console. It was pos- 
sible to get one or the other, but not both. 

It is from this point that the Atlantic City Ball Room 
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organ marks an advance. Instead of furnishing two con- 
soles, one for the orthodox, and another for the popular 
player, there is one console which includes everything. It 
is not so much an attempt at a pair of organs, as eclec- 
ticism in one organ. The Minneapolis scheme amounts 
to two organs sharing the same chambers, and some 
common stops. The Atlantic City organ is a diversity 
in unity. 

In general outline it conforms to the “unit-orchestra” 
pattern. Many of the stops are thoroughly unified. 
Others are found in two, or even one place only. En- 
closure in the two chambers is also according to that 
adopted by Hope-Jones, that is, antiphonally, with all 
colors represented in each. But with these progressive 
features, there are also the customary elements of the 
straight organ. There are two Diapason choruses, as 
follows: 


Second Chamber 
8 *Phonon Diapason 
Muted Diapason 


First Chamber 
VII Grand Mixture 
8 Diapason 


*Diapason English Diapason 
*Viola Diapason 4 Octave 
4 Major Octave V Mixture 


2 Fifteenth 


16’ and 4’ extensions are provided in each chamber from 
those marked *. The Grand Mixture is composed of: 
12-15-17-19-22-26-29. The other of : 15-19-22-26-29. 

Quite obviously, this organ was planned with a sense 
of ensemble. It has plenty of theatrical stops, but it also 
has build-up. The crescendo, of course, carries only 
what it should, omitting solo stops. There is flexibility and 
there is substance. So it is an honest attempt at an all- 
round concert organ which will legitimately fill many 
purposes. I don’t mean to say that I believe the specifi- 
cation is perfect. Much of the unification seems to be 
quite senseless, as when several stops are extended thor- 
oughly, and others are left at one pitch, which ignores 
one of the principal methods of systematically planning 
an ensemble with unit ranks. The diversity of voicing 
opened the way to the design of a number of individual 
ensembles, which would draw upon suitable stops at 
suitable pitches, instead of depending upon a limited 
group for the same result. There is enough variety so 
that the loss would probably be unfelt by the average 
organist, but they were opportunities for increasing the 
instrument’s utility. Another curiosity is the uneven 
division of strings, with two ranks in one chamber, and 
the remaining thirteen ranks in the other. For this, Sen- 
ator Richards may have had some reason, but I have 
studied the specification over for some time without de- 
tecting it. The point is, that this organ is in my opinion 
the most versatile concert organ of its size in the coun- 
try, and that it presents a definitely new and fresh out- 
look on problems over which less brilliant men than Sen- 
ator Richards have been content to sleep while the years 
rolled by. The absence of such clumsy ornamentation as 
ancillary divisions gives it more character than the other 
Atlantic City organs. And while the possibilities which 
caused their invention are present, everything is incor- 
porated into the main organ. 

It is conventional to decry eclectic methods in art. We 
think of synthetic creations as signals of decadence. 
When initiative fails, past forms are revived, telescoped 
together and a compound product results, usually with- 
out the beauties of its individual components. The 
canons of beauty require a restriction of character to one 
idiom which, pure in its own right, can be brought to per- 
fection by creative genius. Significance and compulsion 
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are lost in confusion when several idioms are amalga- 
mated. 

So purists lose patience with eclectic tendencies which 
have developed in organ building. They feel as one 
writer expressed it that such organs “‘try to please every- 
one, and succeed in pleasing no one.” Such apprehension 
is well founded for any work dependent on clearly de- 
fined character. But it calls for recognition that the or- 
gan is, in its nature, a composite instrument. It cannot 
in the sense of design be considered a unity except as 
it is capable of an ensemble or ensembles which are 
unities in themselves. If it seems incongruous or incon- 
sistent to find intense solo colors on an organ which is 
built on a foundation of classic Diapasons, it is because 
we mentally associate two elements which should not be 
associated. We think no less of continental organs for 
their Regals, Barpfeifes, and Fuchsschwanz’s?. Why 
then, must the application of vivid colors, flexibility and 
compound expression—all decent attempts to enhance the 
instrument’s musical value—be eternally met by a pro- 
fessional frown? Wedgwood’s comments dealing with 
the clan given to such mock proprieties are as good today 
as thirty years ago: 

“It is to be feared that nothing is easier than to earn 
a cheap notability or notoriety (as the case may be) by 
posing as a purist in matters artistic. A superficial ac- 
quaintance with the works of J. S. B. . . . and indulgent 
attitude towards Mendelssohn, a veneer of haut gout 
and an artisticaliy repressed shudder at the bare men- 
tion of a Celeste, and lo! the guise is complete.” 

Since Wedgwood wrote these words, thirty years’ ex- 
perience has brought toleration to the Celeste. The next 
thirty will probably stretch professional minds to include 
some of today’s outcasts. 

Imitation, against which the new art inveighs so 
heavily, can by nature be no more than a makeshift at 
best. The time must come when this country makes 
some contribution to organ ensemble. It has not shown 
its ability to do so as yet, but such an instrument as the 
Atlantic City Ball Room organ foreshadows what that 
may be when it is made. In such a situation, it would 
be foolish not to adopt what can be adopted from others, 
and in doing so, we may cultivate the ability to create 
when the time for creation comes 

The purists are not altogether without reason in their 
opposition to eclecticism. Personal fancy carried to ex- 
tremes will lead us to a condition of confusion in which 
each organ represents only the predilections of him re- 
sponsible for it. There will be as many systems as there 
are designers. Such a Roman holiday might stir up the 
air, but it would take too long to return to normalcy, and 
we would be left with any number of permanent monu- 
ments to our incompetence. If the reader has followed 
the trade journals for the past ten years, he knows how 
near that condition we are now. What is needed is a 
system among designers, but how that is to be obtained 


AUTHOR’S NOTES 

*See The New Music Review, January 1932, page 54. 

*The Fuchsschwanz (fox-tail) was a device of medi- 
eval humor. “One of the strange accessories sometimes 
found in old German organs. A stop-knob bearing the 
inscription ‘Noli me tangere’ (‘Do not touch’) was at- 
tached to the console. As a reward for their curiosity, 
persons who, regardless of this injunction, touched the 
knob, thereby set free the catch of a spring, causing a 
huge fox-tail to fly out into their faces ... . Meanwhile, 
the recalcitrant culprit was subject to the chaff of his 
comrades.” (Wedgwood, Dictionary of Organ Stops, p. 
77.) 
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is problematic, when every organist and builder is guided 
by his own personal tastes, rather than by sound judg- 
ment applied to the requirements of playing. 

Our contemporary artists and architects who think in 
terms of mass, lines, and planes, are unconsciously re- 
sponding to a rationale of art which is inseparable from 
the age and its bearings on less complex affairs. The 
call to simplicity is more than a reaction from the ponder- 
ous elaboration of Victorianism, or the subsequent period 
of lighter, but equally artificial superfluities. The mod- 
ern mind is overwhelmingly committed to fundamentals, 
and the consequent utilitarian principle of beauty, which 
must at times be supported by rather insecure arguments. 
The top-heaviness of artistic creation during the last 
century has finally capsized it, and brought the reign of 
functionalism. 

A friend of mine who was influenced disproportion- 
ately, I believe, by this school, once attempted my con- 
version with some such reasoning as this: What origin- 
ally gave us the features of civilization were the require- 
ments of our individual and collective life. We need 
shelter and our dwellings become beautiful as they are 
adequate and fitted to their purpose. Beauty, therefore, 
must be intrinsic. Applied ornamentation, or imitation 
is not beautiful, because it is not spontaneous or relevant 
to its purpose. I called his attention to the extrinsic na- 
ture of the classic orders of architecture, appealing to 
them in defence of embellishment. His answer was 
something like this: “Nevertheless, their ornamentation 
is utilitarian because proportion is pleasing to the eye, so 
it filled a purpose.” I was content with this answer, feel- 
ing my own argument was vindicated. 


Most functionalists are faddists, and like faddists of 
any calling, are the greatest impediment to a conspec- 
tive understanding of their cause. Of all artistic idioms, 
the functional is closest to spontaneous expression. Its 
appearance is timely, and it springs forth from an artistic 
need. Its proponents confuse the situation, however, by 
trying to impose ex cathedra standards on something, the 
character of which is determined by its spontaneity. 

So far as my knowledge of such matters extends, there 
is not one parallel in the world of organ building to such 
men as Norman BelGeddes, T. S. Elliot, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and others who represent consciously or uncon- 
sciously the utilitarianism of the arts. Hope-Jones was 
the romanticist of the organ, as the injudicious and hence 
famous article in Fortune described him. Audsley, though 
impelled by similar inclinations, was restrained by a Brit- 
ish sense of propriety, and a deliberate approach which, 
when it descended from the grandiose at all, lapsed into 
whimsy. Both Senator Richards and Mr. John Compton 
of London seem to have sensed the spirit of the time, but 
their labors have not brought a functionalization of the 
organ to its consummation in a true, systematic school 
of tonal design. And aside from them, the art of or- 
gan building is still espoused to romanticism. It is not 
to be forgotten that art which is not a contemporary ex- 
pression is sterile, and that romanticism belonged to the 
19th—not the 20th—century. The contributions which it 
has given, particularly in respect of materials, are indis- 
pensable. But designers must learn to use, not simply to 
play with them, and so, work out their salvation accord- 
ing to present knowledge, in the spirit of the time. 


CAS 
—ROXY PROFITS— 
for the 25-weeks period ending May 3 were $52,500. 
according to official report of the manager of that 
theater in New York City. 
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Church Music in Dog-Days 


An Organist Goes Visiting and Tells the Truth 
About What he Hears 
By GUY CRISS SIMPSON 


maeey}URING August musical activity in most 
| churches is notoriously at its lowest ebb. 
| However that is the only time I can ever 
hear any church music but my own. For 
forty nine Sundays of the year I toil 
away at my post but on the other three I 
go forth, usually eastwards, to observe whatever faint 
flickers of musical life there may be still in existence 
during the heated season. 

This summer on my first free Sunday I was in Rich- 
mond, Va. Following the advice of several persons I 
attended one of the most historic and fashionable Epis- 
copal churches in the city. A few moments before 
eleven o'clock the organist, a woman in pure white vest- 
ments, crossed the chancel and took her place at the 
organ. She began a rather plaintive prelude in F-minor 
with which I was not familiar. But she was not allowed 
to finish it for, according to the deplorable custom of 
so many Episcopal churches, the choir (which consisted 
of a mixed quartet) together with three clergymen 
marched in and stood stiffly in their places while the 
organist stopped abruptly in the middle of a phrase and 
made an awkward modulation into the key of the open- 
ing hymn. 

This hymn was sung solely by the choir. In fact, the 
congregation uttered scarcely a note of either the hymns 
or the chants during the entire service. It was the most 
somnolent congregation I had ever beheld in any church, 
Episcopal or otherwise. The anthem was that choice 
bit of Victorian treacle, Foster’s ‘“O for a closer walk 
with God,” and it was rendered in the appropriate mush- 
and-milk manner. The organist had not been allowed 
to finish her prelude, but, woman-like, she had the last 
word. For she played as a postlude the same number 
which had been so rudely interrupted as a prelude, and 
this time she went through to the end. ; 

The next Sunday I was in New York and there I was 
able to hear three services—morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the morning I went to a church which boasts 
of its organ and its very elaborate music program, but 
on this Sunday morning in August all it was able to 
muster in the way of a choir was three men who looked 
very lonely in the vast space allotted to the singers. The 
organ prelude was Dvorak’s Largo. It showed off ad- 
mirably the great tonal variety of. the organ but left 
something to be desired in the way of rhythmical ac- 
curacy. Two of the three men in the choir sang a 
lachrymose duet:as an offertory, one of those effusions 
in which the two voices follow each other in thirds and 
sixths while the organ supplies a barber-shop accomp- 
animent. The biggest disappointment of the service was 
the postlude, one of those tawdry 12-8 things with an 
accompaniment of repeated staccato chords under a 
theme which sounded suspiciously like “Asleep In the 
Deep.” Maybe the organist was improvising on that 
classic ballad. At any rate he kept getting louder and 
louder, until he had on full organ just at the time the 
small congregation had all left the church. I alone was 
left to revel in the mighty full-organ tone, but I heartily 
wished for some music worthier of the noble instrument. 

If the service of the morning was a disappointment, 
that of the afternoon was a delightful surprise. It is 
the custom of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian to offer 
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a half-hour organ program every Sunday preceding the 
4:30 service. As I entered the church at 3:59 one of 
the ushers in a thick Scotch accent informed me that 
something had suddenly gone wrong with the organ and 
that it had been necessary to transfer the recital to the 
chapel. Instead of printed programs, one of the pastors 
made explanatory remarks before each number. Mr. 
Walter Wild, the organist on this occasion, gave a Bach 
program consisting of the Prelude and Fugue in A, 
Variations on the Chorale Sei Gegrusset Jesu Gutig, and 
the so-called Air for the G-String. The pastor an- 
nounced in passing that the chorale variations were not 
very often played but that they had been great favorites 
with Lynnwood Farnam, former organist of the Fifth 
Avenue Church. I hadn’t heard much about Mr. Wild 
before, but he gave some of the best Bach-playing I have 
ever heard. It was clean cut, accurate, rhythmical, zest- 
ful, and revealed that inner spiritual understanding of 
the true Bach connoisseur. I would place him unhesi- 
tatingly in the front rank of Bach interpreters. The A- 
major was soaring and lyrical and the Variations fin- 
ished and artistic, with a surprising variety of tone color 
for such a small organ. The congregation which filled 
the rather small chapel listened to Mr. Wild in absolute 
silence. The service which followed was marked by 
hearty hymn singing, but I thought that Mr. Wild rather 
hurried the congregation and cut his phrases short, some- 
times as much as a whole beat. The offertory was 
Franck’s Panis Angelicis, sung in English by a smooth- 
voiced baritone. The postlude was the Fugue of the G- 
minor Fantasia and Fugue. It was taken at a break- 
neck speed but without a single blue note, so far as I 
could discern. No doubt Mr. Wild wouldn’t have played 
it so fast as a recital item. He was probably anxious to 
get through. 

An interesting experiment was tried at the Church of 
the Ascension on lower Fifth Avenue this summer. It 
was to have the chief service on Sunday at 8:00 p. m. 
This service has been a modified form of Evening Prayer 
with lots of music, hymn-singing, and extempore prayers. 
I reached the church at 7:45 but even then the audi- 
torium was nearly filled and I had to take a front seat, 
right under the pulpit. In about five minutes the organ- 
ist, Miss Jessie Craig Adam, came in and started to play 
familiar melodies on the tower chimes. All the while 
the church was in semi-darkness relieved only by the 
light of altar candles. At exactly 8:00 the choir and 
clergy filed into the chancel and sat in perfect silence 
while Miss Adam went into her prelude proper, the 
Liszt-Arcadelt Ave Maria. This is the right way to treat 
a prelude, instead of bursting in in the middle of it as 
was done at Richmond. The sooner all clergymen real- 
ize that the prelude is an integral part of the service and 
not a mere preliminary, the better. After the prelude, 
the Rev. Donald Aldrich mounted the pulpit and led the 
congregation in several familiar hymns. He is an un- 
commonly handsome man with a mellifluous voice and 
eyes which gleam with kindliness. It was a real thrill 
to hear him read the first chapter of the Gospel of John 
and to recite a litany and other prayers of his own com- 
position. The choir, a men’s quartet, replied with re- 
sponses in rather rich harmony. A men’s quartet may 
not be the ideal choir but this one seemed to fit ad- 
mirably into the quiet, vesperal atmosphere of the serv- 
ice. Even Barnby’s “Now the day is over,” sung un- 
accompanied, did not seem too cloying in such a setting. 
And did the congregation love the service! Did they? 


Those Fifth-Avenue dowagers and artistic young people 
from nearby Greenwich Village sat on the edge of the 
pews, drinking in every word and every note of music. 
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And they fairly raised the roof with their hearty sing- 
ing of the hymns. I didn’t know that an Episcopalian 
congregation could make such a “holy noise.” 

I hereby nominate Miss Adam as my favorite hymn- 
player. She gave wonderful support to the congrega- 
tion. Her tempos were just right; they were neither 
too rushed nor too draggy. She played with a slow, 
steady swing which gave a powerful impetus to the con- 
gregational singing. There was no sense of her prod- 
ding the people along with spikes but rather that of a 
leader who knows the correct tempo of each hymn and 
how to impel obedience to that tempo. At the end of 
the service, after the benediction, everyone sat quietly 
in his place during the postlude, which was a devotional 
number, an Elevation by Rousseau, and not a soul left 
the church until the conclusion of the music. This made 
a perfect finish to a beautiful service. Dr. Aldrich and 
Miss Adam should be congratulated on their successful 
management of an evening service during a summer of 
unprecedented heat. Their example merits wide emula- 
tion. 

Another service that I enjoyed was a Wednesday eve- 
ning testimonial meeting at the First Scientist in Bos- 
ton, Mass. I arrived too late for the prelude but I did 
hear some fine congregational singing by a congregation 
that nearly filled the vast auditorium of some five thou- 
sand seating capacity. The huge organ filled every nook 
and cranny of the church without overpowering or deaf- 
ening the congregation. The postlude, the “Thanks be 
to God” chorus from “Elijah,” was a splendid choice to 
exploit the Diapasons and reeds of the gargantuan in- 
strument. 

To sum up, three fine services out of five is not at all 
a bad average for the worst season of the year. But 
may I appeal to all churches who maintain any sort of a 
service in August not to let down too far in their musi- 
cal efforts? There are doubtless many poor pilgrims 
like me, hungry for inspiration to carry on their own 
work more ably, whose only chance to hear anything at 
all comes at that time. 

AQ 


—UP 22%— 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington reports 
that food prices on July 31 were higher than at any 
time during the past thirty months, for the edification 
of all who think artificial means and untried theories 
can be superior to practical business experience in the 
management of business problems. 


—OKLAHOMA CITY— 

The Star & Times, one of the largest newspapers of the 
state, is building a new set of studios for its station 
WKY, which will house a 4m Kilgen Organ, to be ready 
for use by the end of the year. The studios will include 
all latest radio devices, including echo-chambers which 
enable the operator in the control-room to produce the 
effect of broadcasting as done in a large auditorium. 


—COVER PLATE: THE HAMBURG CASE— 
The photo of the Schnittger case in the Jacobiekirche, 
Hamburg, is shown as our Cover Plate. “The case is a 
characteristic Schnittger. Note the round central tower, 
the divided flats with the V-shaped towers in between, 
and the large round Pedal towers at the sides. The 
Ruckpositiv is also distinctive of the Schnittger style and 
is placed in front of the organloft, with the organist 
in between the main organ and the Ruckpositiv, facing 
the main organ. The dark-panelled gallery is the choir- 
loft accommodating the choir and orchestra. The deco- 
ration is white and gold.” 























THE BIRTHPLACE OF BRAHMS 
“T have just visited, as I have often done before, the 


birthplace of Brahms in Hamburg,” wrote Dr. William 
C. Carl on his 1934 summer abroad. “It is a curious old 
house, with a bronze plaque over the door, and evidently 
filled with various families as it must have been in 1833. 
One has to pass through a narrow passageway, and lo, 
there is the house! To see it you gaze skywards. You 
can see the proximity of the iron fence. It faces a court, 
and you can discern the roof of a house with its chim- 


ney, just in front. Not very romantic, to say the least!” 


—ABROAD— 
“T am just returning from an interesting trip to Pales- 
tine and Egypt,” wrote Paul E. Grosh on Sept. 11. “I 
knew Mrs. Decherd, who plays the Austin in the 
Y.M.C.A. at Jerusalem, when we were students at Ober- 
lin; they spend their vacations in Jerusalem. 

“Organ recitals are a novelty in Palestine and anyone 
of the various cosmos is likely to attend—Jews, Arabs, 
Moslems, Russians, Armenians, etc. I spent five days 
visiting in the vicinity—Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
Dead Sea, Jericho, Jordan, Bethany, etc. The people 
no doubt reproduce correctly those of Christ’s time. 

“The attendance at the Passion Play at Ober-Ammer- 
gau was so crowded that the week I was there there 
were six performances—5200 seats besides standing- 
room, all crowded. The stage is open, with hills and 
sky for background. The representation is a marvelous 
spectacle, with as many as 700 players in brilliant color- 
ful robes—which color is not at all like that worn by the 
Palestinians. The play took exactly three hours in the 


morning and three and a half in the afternoon. It is not 
necessary to patronize Cook’s as they would have you 
believe. 


The acting and music, all by local people in a 
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town of some 2000, are superb and every word (in Ger- 
man) was understood.” 


—CHOIR BOOK— 

As already noted in these pages a few additional copies 
of Miss Vosseller’s book of Junior Choir Helps and 
Suggestions are available and can be secured by sending 
check for one dollar to the Flemington Children’s Choirs, 
Flemington, N. J. This booklet, though brief, is the 
most detailed and practical work available on children’s- 
choir work.—T.S.B. 


—WIDOR ADDENDA— 

We are indebted to Mr. Frederick C. Mayer of West 
Point Military Academy for calling attention to the 
Three New Pieces, Op. 87, published this year by 
Durand: 

Classique d’Hier is a moderato movement of six 
pages dedicated to Mr. Albert Riemenschneider ; 

Mystique, dedicated to Miss Charlotte Lockwood, is 
a five-page andante; and 

Classique d’Aujord’ hui, dedicated to Mr. Mayer, is 
a six-page moderato somewhat in toccata style. 

Unlike many of the other works of Widor, these are 
within easy reach of any average technic. Upon the 
work dedicated to him, Mr. Mayer comments, in a 
personal letter: “The style is bold, very musicianly, 
sparing of notes, and yet very rich when so intendea 
—in Widor’s later style. He uses something of the 
style of his Unda Maris Stella where short figures are 
repeated—or echoed—upon a softer manual.” 


Gregorian Music 


An Introduction to a Better Understanding of 
Gregorian Music and its Modes 
By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 


if. UNDERSTANDING THE MODES 
— EFORE any particular types of music 
can be thoroughly understood and as- 
similated to the consciousness of the in- 
dividual, it is an absolute necessity that 
there should be a complete knowledge 
of the scale system that governs the 
type under consideration. Thus the difference be- 
tween oriental and western music is a question of the 
scales which govern the construction of such music, 
and not, as many suppose, in the means of interpreta- 
tion used in its performance. 

The same fact applies to Gregorian music. Its 
unique effect upon the ears of the listeners of today 
is primarily a question of the scales upon which it is 
constructed. In order to understand these eight 
scales, let us first realize that they are diatonic in 
construction, just the same as the two forms of the 
scale in general use in our music of today. If we 
were teaching the scale construction of our western 
music of the present, we should first of all point out 
the position of the half-tones (semitones) and to 
illustrate this clearly we should probably take C as a 
good point from which to build up a specimen. Be- 
ginning with our present scales and taking a familiar 
melody for purpose of illustration, we will follow up 
with the eight Gregorian scales, each one built from 
C, and with the same melody as it would sound if 
constructed in any one of these scales. 

The student is urged to use a piece of manuscript 
music-paper and write out the various scales, follow- 
ing each with a version of some familiar melody 
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transcribed into that scale. For example let us take 
the tune of “Old Hundredth” and first write it in the 
key of C. That will be easy enough for any beginner. 
The next step in the process is to write down the C- 
minor scale, harmonic form, and follow it with the 
same melody. The C-minor scale will be 

C—D-Ef—F—G-Af—B-C. 

And when we have written the tune of “Old Hun- 
dredth” upon the staff it will be in exactly the same 
position as for the key of C, but its effect will be 
entirely different to the ear. 

Beginning now with the Gregorian modes, we find 
that No. 1, the Dorian, is 

C—D-Ef—F—G—A-Bfi—C. 

Write this scale upon the staff and follow it with the 
tune of “Old Hundredth” and we then have an ex- 
ample of music in the Dorian mode. When this scale 
is examined it will be noted that between the 3rd and 
6th notes of the scale (E-flat and A) we have the tri- 
tone so much disliked by the old contrapuntalists ; this 
they nearly always ‘corrected’ by flatting the 6th and 
thus changing A into A-flat. Write this version of 
the scale upon the staff, and follow once more with 
the tune of “Old Hundredth.” However, many of the 
ancient Gregorian melodies in this scale (Mode 1) do 
not have this ‘correction.’ Examples can easily be 
found. 

Mode 2, the Hypo-Dorian, is exactly the same in its 
formation as the corrected scale of Mode 1, the Dorian, 
and our tune placed on the staff in this mode will look 
and sound precisely the same as with the corrected 
Mode 1. Actually its notes would be 

C—D-Efi—F—G-Af—Bi—cC. 

Now coming to Mode 3 (Phrygian) we find its notes 
to be 

C-Di—Ef—F—G-Af—Bf—C. 

Again write this scale upon the staff and follow with 
the tune of “Old Hundredth.” As formerly, the notes 
of the tune will be precisely the same as in our origi- 
nal key of C; they will be in the same spaces and on 
the same lines, but while they will look the same to 
the eye they will produce an entirely different tune 
to the ear. 

Mode 4, or scale 4 (Hypo-Phrygian) is the most 
rugged and the hardest to appreciate; it is 

C-Di—Ef—F-Gfi—Af—Bi—C. 

When we have written the “Old Hundredth” tune 
upon the staff with this mode or scale we find it 
giving an entirely different effect, and between the 
5th and 6th notes (G, the last of the first full measure, 
and C, the first note of the second measure) we again 
have the tritone (or augmented fourth) which is 
usually ‘corrected’ by raising the fifth note (G-flat) a 
half-tone, making it G-natural. 

Mode 5 (Lydian) is 

C—D—E—Fs-G—A—B-C. 

Here again a tritone exists between notes 1 and 4 
(C and F-sharp) which results in the frequent ‘cor- 
rection’ of F-sharp into F-natural, and the student will 
at once recognize this ‘corrected’ mode to be the same 
as our major scale. 

Mode 7 (Mixo-Lydian) is 

C—D—E-F—G—A-Bfi—C. 

Again the tune should be written upon the staff with 
this key-signature and played over and over again 
until the student becomes familiar enough with it to 
accept it as perfectly normal music to his ears. 

Mode 8 (Hypo-Mixolydian) is, for practical pur- 
poses, the same as Mode 1, which is 

C—D-Ef—F-—-G—A-Bf—C. 
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There is one important difference between the eight 
Gregorian modes or scales and the modern major and 
minor forms, which must be noted. In modern scales 
the dominant is always the 5th note, but in the 
Gregorian modes this important member will be found 
sometimes on the 5th and at other times on the 6th 
or 7th. The meaning and effect of this change will 
be fully explained in later discussions. 


—GREGORIAN BOOK— 

Any reader wishing to learn how to read the ancient 
notation in which Gregorian music was originally written 
will find practical help in the booklet, Catechism of 
Gregorian Chant, by P. Gregory Hugle, published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., 75c. It is a very small book, packed with 
exact information, clearly presented; in addition it has 
a great many examples of Gregorian notation which the 
student can use to his advantage in practising the read- 
ing of that otherwise mysterious system. 


That Job of Rebuilding 


An Organ Builder Tells of the Process of Making 
Unplayable Organs Playable 
By J. B. JAMISON 


‘ans mm] ATELY I met a professor of organ in one 
Pay of our colleges who said, “I hope when 






rad) you are near us you will call and tell me 
\ ard 4 how to make the most unplayable organ in 
§ Gs 94) the world playable.” I went immediately 
eeeees) and found a 1915 organ of three manuals 
and about twenty-five registers, probably costing about 
$18,000., still in good condition mechanically. 

The Great started off with a Bourdon, borrowed from 
(not to) the Pedal. It was a real Pedal scale, fully up 
to the task of providing a bass to considerable manual 
work. The Diapason of the Great was of large scale, 
cut high, leathered lip, and very quick and fluty in tone. 
It was backed up by a flute of the Gross type, and a 
Gamba so keen and loud that it could not possibly blend 
or amalgamate with anything else in the section. There 
was no Octave, but of course there was the usual 4’ flute. 
A tapered soft stop and a very smooth Tromba, labelled 
Cornopean and borrowed from the Swell, completed the 
Great. 

In the Swell the Diapason was a slightly smaller edi- 
tion of the one in the Great, and the Oboe and Corno- 
pean were similarly fluty. A flute mixture of three ranks 
added a whistling effect that was somewhat disturbing. 
The strings and intermediate stops were quite good. The 
Choir was small but stocked with useful accompaniment 
voices. On the Pedal there was, in addition to the bor- 
rowed Bourdon, and Swell Gedeckt, an independent wood 
Diapason playable at 16’ and 8’. The ubiquitous Vox 
Humana, Harp, and Chimes were, naturally, present in 
the several sections. 

Now at first glance such a tonal layout looks for- 
bidding, and the organ was, as my friend had described 
it, almost unplayable except in the softer voices—a life- 
fess, spongy, sodden, gloomy affair. There are plenty of 
organs just like it, and they represent what was consider- 
ed desirable some twenty years ago. But with a little 
thought and examination it proved fairly easy to suggest 
a few inexpensive changes that would utterly remake the 
full organ tone, and be surprisingly effective because they 
not only would take away the gloom, but would replace 
it with normal, cohesive chorus tone, far better adapted 
to the support of choir and congregational singing, as 
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well as the various services of the church year, and a 
saving grace in recital work. 

To the many organists throughout the country who 
find themselves handicapped by instruments of like vint- 
age and character, perhaps a description of the proposed 
changes may prove interesting, and a ray of hope for 
the future. 

We (on paper) did away with the Bourdon entirely. 
It was a worse than useless manual stop, and not a vital 
one on the pedal. We replaced it with a metal 16’ Diapa- 
son, playable on the Great at 16’ and 8’ (serving at the 
latter pitch as a second unison) and on the Pedal. at 16’. 
The original Bourdon chest carried thirty-two set-off 
pipes, and only a small unit chest accommodating forty- 
one treble pipes was necessary to take care of this. Im- 
mediately the Pedal gained in firmness and variety, while 
the manual was given a double correct in power and 
timbre, as well as a useful secondary unison, helping 
variety and build-up. 

Nothing could be done with the Great first unison so 
we scrapped it. Nothing can be done with such stops ex- 
cept to unsolder the pipes at the languid, reduce the cut- 
up (mouth height), and revoice the stop, which is almost 
as expensive as making new pipes. The scale was so 
large that even this expedient was judged inadvisable. 

We agreed on a new stop of medium scale, lower 
mouth, finer nicking, yielding normal Diapason tone of 
power fully equal to that of the old register. The 4’ flute 
was thrown out and a new Diapason Octave set on its 
chest. This Octave matched the new unison, and with 
the double, made the beginning of a good chorus. The 
Gamba was softened (and made blander thereby) and 
placed in the Choir. A new Diapason Fifteenth was as- 
signed to its old chest. The Tromba stop-knob was given 
to the Second Diapason, the Bourdon to the double Dia- 
pason, the Gamba to the Fifteenth, the Flute to the Oc- 
tave. Thus no changes at the console were required be- 
yond relabelling the knobs. The unison flute had its 
smooth-height lowered by glueing extensions downward 
from its upper lips, and was then revoiced to softer, 
brighter, more useful quality. 

The Choir Violin Diapason was placed on the old Swell 
Diapason chest, where it fulfilled the purpose of a cor- 
rect, stringy, Swell Diapason, not too loud and not too 
full. The Great Gamba went on the old Choir Diapason 
chest. The Swell Diapason pipes were scrapped. 

The flute mixture was thrown away and in its place, 
on the same chest, a modern Diapason chorus mixture 
installed, that would adequately couple to the Great 16- 
8-4-2 chorus, and also support the Cornopean. This reed 
was to be sent to the factory and revoiced along Trumpet 
lines, when it would blend with the flue chorus in full 
organ and brighten the full Swell to its correct fiery 
quality. The upper lips of the Swell Gedeckt were lower- 
ed by the same method used for the Great unison flute. 
This was also done with the Swell Stopped flute unison, 
which proved altogether too fat and loud. 

The cost of all this work was, at that time, estimated 
at around $2500., which included all charges. 

This is told for the benefit of those who have organs 
in which the console and chests are still good, but the 
tonal schemes antique. There is no use considering the 
tonal reconstruction of any organ in which the mechani- 
cal side of things is undependable or questionable, unless 
a thorough rebuild of chests, console and all mechanisms 
is also undertaken, in which case, of course, the cost 
would be much higher. 

But there is every reason, in these days when money 
is still hard to get, for the organist to consider what a 
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few inexpensive rearrangements and revoicing of stops 
he already has, plus a few new registers in place of in- 
corrigible ones, can do in the way of making his church 
services and musical life more bearable. 


Sometimes one runs across the anomaly of a smooth 
Great Diapason and a very bright Great Trumpet (put 
in, no doubt, with the idea of brightening up the gloomy 
Great) and buttery Swell reeds that have no flare. In 
such an instance, if pressures permitted, it would seem 
a simple and advisable thing to move the Great reed to 
the Swell chest and the Swell reed to the Great chest, 
with immediate improvement in blend of both sections, 
and a better full organ tone in that the bright reed could 
then be coupled to Great at 16-8-4 and exert the desir- 
able clean brilliance at all three pitches. A too loud 
Piccolo can sometimes be softened and moved up or 
down on its chest to become a Twelfth or a Tierce. Pres- 
sures can be raised or lowered, as the case may require, 
with advantageous results. 


But there is a trick to such rearrangements and re- 
vamping that makes it dangerous to take radical steps 
without seasoned advice, for there are many chances for 
irremediable mistakes. It will not pay to go at such 
work hastily or without competent advice. 


When a new organ is out of the question, and it can 
be proved by actual survey that a fine Diapason chorus 
with correctly complementing reeds can be had for very 
little money, it will pay to investigate the possibilities. 


Two Small Organs 


Analysis of Modern Examples Suitable for the 
Majority of Small Churches 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 
Organ Department Editor 


VEN THOUGH we may be thought repe- 
wyA| titious to continue to write on the small 

Nee] Organ, yet when something a little differ- 
Aw AG! ent and perhaps a little better comes under 
our observation or knowledge, we can’t 
refrain from giving it to our readers. 

After all, the small two-manual organs we are now 
discussing are suitable for the average small church in 
the smaller place. As there are so many of these 
churches, it is probable that there will be a hundred or- 
gans, of approximately the number of stops we are de- 
scribing, bought to one of very much more pretentious 
size. 


To get maximum results from organs of this class 
is a never ending study with me, and should prove of 
interest to a great majority of the profession, who must 
perforce look forward to having an organ not very ma- 
terially larger. The day of the big three- and four- 
manual church organ, except in rare instances, will not 
dawn for the average organist, I am afraid. Increasing 
interest must attach to what can be done with smaller 
means at our disposal. 

The first organ I present is one which Mr. Edward 
B. Gammons has developed for Arlington, Mass., and 
has many unusual features for an organ of ten ranks. 
Mr. Gammons and Mr. Covell have been closely asso- 
ciated in the study and design of organs. Mr. Gammons, 
I believe, leans to the practical side of organ design, while 
Mr. Covell to the theoretical and idealistic side. Per- 
sonally, I greatly favor the practical, and I should like to 
quote some of Mr. Gammons’ comments on his plan: 

“The Diapason and Octave are firm and bright with- 
out being unduly weighty or stringy. The Dulciana makes 
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a most useful stop at 8’ or 4’ and the Tremulant makes 
up for an Unda Maris. The flute is a light Melodia type, 
clean and liquid with an almost horn-like timbre in the 8’ 
octave. The 4’ is most useful and 8’ and 2’ are charming 
if not overworked. The two spares are for a Rausch- 
quinte (12-15) and a reed. (Dare I mention a Clarinet? 
Horrible! but most useful.) Perhaps another 8’ flue 
would be useful but we need not trouble about that now. 

“The Swell is very small as you see, but it most effec- 
tive. The Geigen made me hesitate but it gives the 
requisite body to the Swell and make a most valuable 
accompanimental or even a solo stop. The Salicional 
and Voix Celeste are both fine and the 4’ Salicional is at 
home in company with the Geigen, Salicional or even 
with the Rohrfloete. The Rohrfloete is sparkling and 
has enough body to make a splendid mixer. The exten- 
sions are entirely successful, giving just the thing for 
artistic color effects. The Trumpet is in proportion to 
the rest of the organ. It makes a fine chorus stop and 
yet may be used as a solo without being too fiery or 
loud. The range of crescendo from both chambers is 
amazing. 

“This is my first Moller and I am delighted beyond 
words. Tonally it is more than just good and it has 
a real variety. The Pedal Diapason is magnificent, hav- 
ing the power or weight of a Sub-Bass but far greater 
definition. It is under control and therefore can be bal- 
anced with almost anything. The Pedal is eminently 
satisfying, even for big works and the 8’ and 4’ flutes 
(all open pipes) derived from the Great give precisely 
the effect required for the performance of French and 
German organ music. They are vastly superior to 8’ and 
4’ Bourdon extensions and, lacking independent Pedal 
stops (unthinkable in this case), they fill a real want. 
This seems like something pretty radical from me but 
here was a case where the maximum result had to be 
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obtained from the minimum material. 

“T believe I have given them sufficient foundation and 
ensemble with as much variety as the pipework would 
afford.” 

Now to the scheme I developed for Honesdale, Pa.: 
One of the things which Moller can do at very small 
expense, and which some other builders have more diffi- 
culty with, is octave duplexing. In this manner a 4’ stop 
may be obtained from an 8’, a 2’ from a 4’, or an 8’ 
from a 16’ and so on, either on the same manual or, if 
the chest is duplexed between Great and Swell, or Great 
and Choir, a 4’ on the Choir may be obtained from an 8’ 
on the Great, or many other ingenious combinations. This 
can be done at such a small expense that it is surely worth 
while to take advantage of it. There might be some very 
grave doubt as to its being of sufficient benefit to borrow 
in this manner, where the cost is nearly comparable with 
an independent 4’, but when as in this case the cost is 
only a small fraction of that of independent pipes it is 
scarcely open to argument. Surely a borrowed 4’ or 16’ 
or 2’ is worth more (in some cases much more) than not 
to have them at all. If they can be obtained at nominal 
cost, by all means let’s have them, and spend our limited 
funds where they will count the most. 

In these days where the pendulum has swung so far 
to the right against the building of anything partaking 
of a unit flavor, and a hue and cry is raised for the 
straight organ, even unto the Pedal, in many high quar- 
ters, one must be somewhat on the defensive, when he 
advocates anything else, I suppose. But I am willing to 
stand up and take it. 

The same remarks which Mr. Gammons made above 
apply to the tone quality of the Diapasons, and flutes and 
strings in this organ. Of course, this organ contains four 
more complete sets than Mr. Gammons’ and has there- 
fore more grades of similar quality of tone. For ex- 





ARLINGTON, MASS. 
St. Joun’s EPIscopaAL 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Stoplist by Edward B. Gammons 
Organist, Paul Akin 


V-10. R-10. S-24. B-14. P-761. 


PEDAL: V-1. R-1l. S-6. 

16 DIAPASON 30 44 
Rohrfloete (S) 

8 Diapason 
Melodia (G) 
Rohrfloete (S) 

4 Melodia (G) 

(1 provided for) 

GREAT: V-4. R-4. S-8. 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 Melodia tc 

8 DIAPASON 43 73 
DULCIANA 56 85 
MELODIA 850wm 

4 3/8 x 5 1/4 

4 OCTAVE 56 %3 
Dulciana 
Melodia 

2 Melodia 
Tremulant 

(2 provided for) 

SWELL: V-5. R-5. S-10. 

16 ROHRFLOETE 97swm 

5 x 5 7/8 

8 Rohrfloete 
GEIGEN 47 73 
SALICIONAL 58 85 


VOIX CELESTE 59 73 
4 Rohrfloete 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Rohrfloete 
2 Rohrfloete 
8 TRUMPET 4” %3 
Tremulant 
(2 provided for) 
COUPLERS 13: 


Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 


18 Combons. 
3 Crescendos: G. S. Reg. 
7 Reversibles. 


HONESDALE, PA. 

CENTRAL METHODIST 

M. P. Moller Inc. 
Stoplist by Dr. Wm. H. Barnes 


V-14. R-14. S-30. B-14. P-995. 


PEDAL: V-1. R-1. S-8. 

32 Resultant 

16 BOURDON 44 
Chimney Flute (S) 
Violoncello (G) 

8 Bourdon 
Chimney Flute (S) 
Violoncello (G) 
Trumpet (G) 

GREAT: V-%. R-%. S-11. 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 61 


DULCIANA 7%3 
UNDA MARIS 61 
FL. TRAVERSO 7% 
VIOLONCELLO 85-16’ 
4 OCTAVE 85 
Flauto Traverso 
2 Octave 
TRUMPET 73 
HARP 49 
CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 
(2 provided for) 
SWELL: V-6. R-6. S-11. 
16 CHIMNEY FL. 97 
8 DIAPASON 73 
Chimney Flute 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
| Chimney Flute 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Chimney Flute 
2 Chimney Flute 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 
VOX HUMANA 7%3 
Tremulant 
(2 provided for) 
COUPLERS 12: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
16 Combons. 
3 Crescendos: G. S. Reg. 


Percussion: Deagan. 
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ample, there are two chorus reeds. The Swell Cornopean 
makes a delightful solo stop, as well as helping the Swell 
ensemble infinitely more than the conventional Oboe. The 
great Trumpet tops the full organ. 

The Pedal Violoncello (extension from the Great) is a 
most useful Pedal stop, more useful there, possibly, than 
the manual stop is on the Great Organ. Getting a super- 
octave from the Great Octave has not often been done 
before that I know of, and is quite successful. The Swell 
Chimney Flute unit, like the Rohrfloete in Mr. Gammons’ 
stoplist (the two stops are very much alike) is eminently 
successful, much more so than the more usual Gedeckt 
or Stopped Flute unit. I have remarked about this on 
several other occasions. 

I played what might be called the opening recital on 
this organ about a year after it was installed, and was 
greatly pleased with its effectiveness as a recital instru- 
ment. I had a much better time with it than with many 
three-manuals of double the number of pipes. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 


UNDA MARIS 61 
MELODIA 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 


After all, if the organ is entirely enclosed as this one 
is, in two separate chambers and with a good build-up 
from soft to loud, and with a truly sympathetic tone 
quality, one doesn’t need a whole lot more to be quite 
satisfied. 

That Moller should produce so fine an organ for such 
a comparatively out of the way place as Honesdale, being 
a town in northeastern Pennsylvania a long way off the 
beaten track of most of the high-brow organists, speaks 
louder to me of the generally high quality of their work 
than reams of comment about some outstanding organ 
in a conspicuous place where it is evident that any builder 
would do his level best. Moller’s efforts in this town by 
no means go unappreciated. The very limitation of mu- 
sical experiences, inevitable in a small place, make it 
even more important, it seems to me, to have their limit- 
ed means of making music of the highest possible quality. 
My compliments to the Moller organization. 


—AUDSLEY BOOKS— 
A set of the two-volume Art of 
Organ Building by Audsley, de 
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Miss Gladys Grindeland, faculty 
of Northfield College ; 

Kenneth Holt, Central Church, 
Honolulu ; 

Miss Patricia Mahon, faculty of 
Berea College; 

Henry Whipple, Congregational 
Church, New Britain, Conn. 

Dr. Dickinson, director of the 
School, spent his summer this year 
at his summer home at Cornwall on 
the Hudson, where he finished an 
Easter cantata founded on ancient 
carols and prepared special editions 
of Heinrich Schuetz’ “Mary Mag- 
dalen at the Sepulchre” and Bach’s 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” all 
of which are in course of publica- 
tion. 
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“God of the Dew,” T. Carl Whitmer. Litany. 
off. “Heavens are Declaring,” Beethoven. Congregational hymn. 


“Canticle of the Sun,” Beach. : 
Prayer, recessional, benediction. 


By Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and Harold Vincent Milligan, River- 


side Church, New York. 











Editorial Reflections 


Hocus-Pocus 


qJEALOUS composers write a great deal of 
music and think a great deal of most of it. 
Now and then a man like Mr. Clokey 
crops up who takes delight in composition, 
makes a tremendous success with some of 
Sa his products, and yet retains both per- 
spective and sense of humor enough to call the unpub- 
lished works “a whole stack” of things that range “all 
the way from sublime masterpieces to mere trash;” and 
that sort of good fellowship appeals so strongly that we 
let the statement get into print even if we do realize that 
there will be a few incapable of understanding it. In- 
cidentally I still think Mr. Clokey’s Christmas cantata, 
“When the Christ Child Came,” is one of the finest 
choral works ever written, with a text that speaks more 
eloquently of the founder of the Christian religion than 
any other text I know. 

What makes a composition? Our indefatigable high- 
brow from the University of Colorado will say it is a 
combination of notes and hard work. I disagree merely 
because he refuses to allow me to add inspiration. Bach 
applied notes and hard work to everything he wrote, but 
there’s a vast difference between the resultant “B-minor 
Mass” and the Fugue in C-minor on the Legrenzi theme. 

Occasionally for one reason or another I take the mean 
task of writing some of our reviews. I recall two an- 
thems. They look alike. Yet one I thought was highly 
successful while the other, with equally good themes and 
materials, was not. The difference, as clearly as I could 
analyze it, came because one man watched his develop- 
ment, his form, while the other did not; rather, one man 
saw to it that the piece should hang together from start 
to finish, while the other allowed the pen to run dry, 
necessitating a dead-end and a fresh start every page or 
so. 

There are several writers, whose products are gaining 
increasing notice, whose greatest need is to study com- 
positions with a good teacher of composition. Not every 
master of theory is fit to teach. Nor is every successful 
composer capable of telling a student what to avoid. 
Personally I believe that when musicians began to think 
about harmony and begin their students with a study 
of harmony, instead of counterpoint, the decadence of 
music began. That was some century or so ago. 

Look at a 1934 product, say an anthem, in which the 
composer has made an evident attempt to write his four 
voices along contrapuntal lines instead of harmonic, and 
I believe we will find he has first invented his theme and 
then attempted to add three more contrapuntal parts, 





note by note instead of phrase by phrase or sentence by 
sentence. And of course the parts die, they are 
strangled, they lose identity as part-writing merely be- 
cause they are not born as melodies but as notes to fit 
into chords. Harmony is stagnation, counterpoint is 
movement, life, vitality. That is one reason why Bach 
is still living, in fact living more vigorously than ever. 

What would happen if a student in attempting to write 
a fugue or any other composition were to think first of 
the contour of each of his under-melodies, caring not at 
all about the resulting harmonic structure of the passing 
chords? I believe it would be a vast improvement over 
the type of music the average composer is giving today. 
The individual parts should be made to say something 
of their own. Instead of that, they are mere yes-men, 
mere rubber-stamps, standing on the harmonic sitreet- 
corners and murmuring Yes. 
t.s.b. 
What is a Christmas carol? When Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son first told us about it, a Christmas carol was a mar- 
vellously beautiful old melody whose quaint charm was 
a grand surprise to modern ears. His crop of carols, un- 
earthed from the forgotten soil of Europe, was an in- 
stant success and Christmas carol-services soon were the 
rage. There was money in them there hills and too many 
people began to dig. They couldn’t tell the difference 
between the loveliness of a traditional carol tune and the 
hack-work of a gawky melody in minor key, and just 
because the latter too had quaint Christmas words set 
to it, they tried to call it a Christmas carol, transplant 
it in the soil of the States, and make a little money. If 
it keeps up, our Christmas services will soon lose their 
charm and we'll all go back to the Roxy again for a real 
Christmas heart-throb. 

There is nothing quite so deadly as a minor key for 
an ordinary church composition. True, Bach got away 
with it satisfactorily; if there are any Second Bachs 
alive today they are invited to challenge the statement. 
Otherwise, wouldn’t it be better if we struck the con- 
fident tone of the major key when writing music for 
any church service we have confidence in and respect 
for? 














t.s.b. 


While -onducting my part of the work as comfortably 
as possible in milder climate than is available in New 
York City during the summer the N.I.R.A. propagand- 
ists in Washington maued us 205 pages of publicity 
matter which we were expected to pass along to our 
readers, for the glory of the N.I.R.A. and the perpetu- 
ation in office of the men who originated it. T.A.O. is 
but a miniature trade-paper, as it would be called in pub- 
lication circles. If then a miniature technical magazine 
received 205 pages of propaganda, sent at the expense of 
the taxpayers, we can but conclude that every magazine 
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and every newspaper in all the States received the same 
or more. And the reader can make a stab at calculating 
the cost, if he is interested. If he is shrewd he can spend 
a bit of thought on what he has been seeing in his news- 
papers for the past many and weary months and ask 
himself a few whys. One would think that when any- 
thing is really a grand success, when it has brought 
happy days back again in such a torrent of happiness 
it will perhaps be perceptible without the aid of a flood 
of propaganda the like of which has never in all history 
been thrust upon the realm of journalism. 

The spirit of the N.I.R.A. is splendid. It is right that 
men in like fields should furnish a better degree of co- 
operation and a lesser degree of selfishness than was 
the rule some decades ago. Thus we like to see our 
organ builders chumming together and trying to work 
for the good of the industry as a whole. It’s wholesome 
to have the music publishers doing it. As a matter of 
fact, the government commands such cooperation in all 
fields save one. Perhaps it is accidental that that ex- 
ception happens to be the one field furnishing the most 
votes. The American Federation of Labor’s spokesman 
in one of the innumerable September strikes boldly de- 
clared to the wide world that that group of laborers 
would have no conference whatever with anybody any- 
where if any other organization of laborers was in the 
conference too. And the N.I.R.A. somehow or other 
didn’t seem to care. There are millions of votes in the 
A. F. of L. to win or lose. They propose to win them 
at any cost to you and me. 

In the meantime Providence looked down and saw a 
government purposely destroying the crops He had been 
blessing the nation with—destroying them so as to get 
more money. The drought showed man that he, as a 
crop-destroyer, was but a piker, and the New York 
Times says we are now to have the poorest farm crops 
this nation has had in thirty years. Will we learn? 
What sort of a harvest thanksgiving-proclamation will 
Washington frame this year? Do we as a nation still 
love increased prices more than we fear the God of our 
fathers? 

Personally I still believe that the Christian church is 
right, that it is now and will be in the future the greatest 
force for good, just as it has been in the past. We have 
a right to judge a religion by its fruits, and we can see 
clearly enough that wherever Christianity has prevailed 
for a century, mankind is healthier, happier, better in 
every way. Only accidental? I do not think so. And, 
consequently, it seems to me that we as organists of the 
Christian church have a more responsible, more import- 
ant position than we normally realize. Music never 
murdered men for their beliefs, buf theology did, did it 
over and over again. But we have passed through that 
stage of evolution and are now one step in advance. I 
believe the next step will be in the direction of Sunday 
church services that really reach men’s hearts and minds 
and assist both to listen less to the words of a man and 
more to the messages of God himself, and you can’t 
persuade me that it is not wholesome and refining to 
participate in a Sunday church service in which truth 
and beauty, not to mention also consistency, are the star 
features. 

——t.s.b.——_ 
The four-volume report of a three-year survey of 
Protestant churches made by official Protestant inves- 
tigators declares that only about 10% of the churches 
are able to meet the “standard” of having 350 members 
and being able to support a minister. This leaves what 
the report calls 85,000 poverty-stricken churches—which 
are of no concern to the organ world because probably 


not even 1% of that list have anything but harmoniums. 
Including this mass of poverty-stricken churches, the 
average ministerial salary is given as $1407. in the pros- 
perous years. 

“The general educational level of the Protestant min- 
istry has been declining for the last 100 years,” says the 
report—and again we must count in those 85,000 hope- 
less churches which have little more right to exist than 
the narrow-mindedness of the congregations that or- 
ganized them. The report points to these principal 
faults: denominational competition, “woefully inade- 
quate” libraries in the seminaries, the “low educational 
ebb” of the ministry, and the fact that a large propor- 
tion of ministers are recruited from educationally un- 
favored racial groups and social classes. 

What can the organist do about this? The situation 
is by no means discouraging, for these pages have for 
many months been recording the splendid activities of 
some of the leaders among us—known and unknown—in 
breaking down denominational prejudices and competi- 
tions. 

We can offer programs by visiting choirs and organists, 
programs not of organ music but of organ music com- 
bined with choir music—the latter is the more valuable. 
Dr. Whitehead in Montreal does it every Lenten season. 

We can use anthems and canticles of all denomina- 
tions. Dr. Carl exemplified it splendidly in the First 
Presbyterian, New York, when his Guild service included 
many schools. Innumerable Protestant organists are do- 
ing it in their use of Gregorian plainsong. Mr. Hugh 
Porter did it last year when he gave a program of Catho- 
lic music in a church dominated by smugly satisfied Pres- 
byterians. 

We can avoid the thread-bare texts of anthems reflect- 
ing the ancient viewpoint that God deserted the world 
and stopped all communication with mankind immedi- 
ately after changing Saul’s name to Paul. We all be- 
lieve the church has a grand mission to perform for the 
heart of man; let’s act that way in selecting our music. 
The church is neither a historical society devoted to the 
rise and fall of the Jewish nation, nor is it a conserva- 
tory for the propagation of counterpoint in all species. 
Just plain beauty goes a long way in this world. 

We can choose and play our preludes as though we 
believed people came there for meditation and a spiritual 
message, and our postludes as though at least not all of 
them were glad the thing was over. 

If our minister and our music committee and our con- 
gregation want “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” we can 
give it to them without in the least soiling our finger-tips, 
for we know very well that tune and text will be speak- 
ing a message to the particular kinds of hearts and minds 
we're playing for. We all believe that the ideal service 
won’t tolerate such tunes, but we need not be so blind 
that we can’t tell whether or not we’ve graduated from 
the average church into the ideal—and only one in fifty 
ever gets there. The builder who does a good job on a 
two-thousand dollar organ is no less an artist than he 
who builds one for fifty thousand. There is room for 
all in this world of ours. 

And we can grin and bear it when things go wrong. 


CHANCEL CHOIR PROGRAM 
’ By Ernest M. SKINNER 
An audience of approximately 2000 heard the program 
of unaccompanied church music given by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Leslie Jacobs with their Chancel Choir of Worcester, 
at the Methodist Temple, Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, 
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Mass. In the accompanying program the encores are 
given in parentheses. 

God is in His holy temple, Mueller 

Sleepers Awake, Bach 

O Holy Father, Palestrina 

Grant unto me the joy, Brahms 

We praise Thee, Arensky 

O praise the Lord of Heaven, Arensky 

Credo, Gretchaninoff 

Bless the Lord, Ivanov 

Shepherd’s story, Dickinson 

Sleep of the Child Jesus, Gevaert 

All in an April evening, H. S. Robertson 

Go to dark Gethsemane, Noble 

(Beautiful Saviour, Christiansen) 

Father most holy, Christiansen 

Spring bursts today, Thompson 

Were you there, Burleigh 

Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 

(Jesu friend of sinners, Grieg) 

(Choral Benediction, Lutkin) 

This writer is not a chorus director, nor yet a music 
critic divinely endowed with a perception of microscopic 
minutia qualifying him to instruct a Toscanini, so he may 
only speak from the viewpoint of 999 out of 1000 of 
those present. However there is one point that does 
not come under the reporter’s province we may well re- 
mark. Here is an organization offering an entire pro- 
gram of music having no note directed to the unde- 
veloped taste. Who will doubt that in every large audi- 
ence there are many whose experience of music has been 
insufficient to give them a developed musical apprecia- 
tion? Yet there were twice as many encores earned as 
given and at the conclusion of the final number of a long 
program the entire audience remained seated and evi- 
dently had no intention of leaving. 

This confirms the opinion I have always held, namely: 
Music that sings inherently and makes an appeal on first 
hearing (which in most instances is the only one it will 
ever get) need not be cheap nor unworthy. 

The real point here is that a volunteer organization 
composed entirely of non-professional singers, under 
competent direction, can by their interest and enthusiasm 
achieve an excellence of performance that will result as 
I have said. The final number, a double encore, was 
sung undirected. It ended in a prolonged and vanishing 
pianissimo such as is rarely heard. 

The program was admirably chosen, repeating in part 
the one given in Worcester some weeks earlier. I first 
remarked effective pianissimos in the Bach “Sleepers 
Awake.” Why are not these delicate effects more often 
employed? I particularly noticed fidelity to pitch 
throughout the program. This was noteworthy in the 
Brahms motet and in “All in the April Evening”—which 
has some interesting modulations well calculated to put 
a less secure organization off the key. Van Denman 
Thompson’s “Spring Bursts Today” was performed with 
delicacy and a lilt that beggar adjectives. The animated 
Christiansen “Praise to the Lord” contributed substan- 
tially to the contrasting characteristics of the thoroughly 
enjoyable performance. 


SETTING A PACE 

By Harry J. DITZLer 
My three years as organist of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, have been blest in the cooperation of Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton, a minister who regards music as an 
integral phase of the service rather than as complemen- 
tary entertainment. For example, the anthem that fol- 
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lows immediately after the sermon is planned to enhance 
the message, and the sermon topics are in my hands well 
in advance. The bi-weekly congregational paper not only 
announces the entire music program but includes salient 
facts anent selections and composers. 

January is set apart as music month, when sermons are 
planned in conformity with a particular music series. Our 
first venture commemorated great composers; it was 
gratifying to ascertain that artistic creations have sprung 
not infrequently from those whose private lives were 
available material for the pulpit. For the second series 
famous anthems were selected, their respective texts af- 
fording focal points for the accompanying discourses. 
For one series I presented illustrations of “secular liter- 
ature that has inspired musical settings,” bearing in mind. 
obviously, their compatibility with the essence of worship: 
“The Recessional” by Kipling, an excerpt from Holmes’ 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” etc. For the current season 
I contemplate a group of Psalms as treated by the mas- 
ters—tentatively, Mendelssohn’s “Ninety-fifth” in its en- 
tirety, Franck’s “One Hundred Fiftieth,” the version of 
the “Eighty-fourth” from Brahms’ “Requiem.” 

I had erstwhile misgivings as to my calling upon a 
mere quartet to present oratorio choruses, thinned out 
versions of six- and eight-part works, or other compo- 
sitions of considerable magnitude, fearing lest, in our in- 
adequate rendition, we wrought injustice to art. Later 
it occurred to me that these, as well as less pretentious 
pieces, might easily be the worse by virtue of a vener- 
able Roosevelt organ sadly lacking in tone-color, com- 
bined with an organist who, to date, has not been mis- 
taken for Dupre. I next concluded that a pie of four 
raisins sustained on a crust of inferior ingredients, 
though scarcely ideal, must be better than no pie at all. 
We tackle the bigger works intermittently, and get a lot 
of fun out of it. 

What return has this missionary enterprise yielded? 
Because the nature of recent successive sermons seemed 
to permit it, I sought to gauge the reaction to my efforts 
by announcing four request services in so far as the 
music was concerned. As the result of the congregation’s 
vote, it is heartening to have been invited to repeat many 
of our best anthems. 

Inasmuch as good music is a recognized medium of 
spiritual uplift, my experience has led me to the convic- 
tion that the church organist can make his specific con- 
tribution to the purport of religious services in pursuing 
a real standard in his realm, and, where possible, help- 
ing the layman to a comprehension and consequent appre- 
ciation of such standard. 


—ORGAN-PLAYING PRIZES— 
The Georgia A.G.O. announces three awards of from 
$5. value to $40. in three classes, elementary, moderate, 
and advanced, for the playing of specified compositions, 
the money being furnished by J. Fischer & Bro. and 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons Inc. Full details from Joseph 
Ragan, All Saints’ Church, Atlanta, Ga. The works to 
be played are, in the three classes: 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Dm (short) 
Parker, Concert Piece No. 1 
2. Bach, Jesu joy of man’s (147 cantata) 
Rogers, Concert Overture Bm 
3. Bach, Credo (“The Giant”) 
Sowerby, Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
The contests will be held next spring in Atlanta “on a 
moderate-sized organ to be selected by the committee.” 
If the committee can interest a goodly number of appli- 
cants the resultant hearings should be a valuable experi- 
ence to all concerned. 
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Les Tendances Néfastes de 
V’Orgue Moderne 


The Organ, its Mechanism, 
Stops, etc. 
The Box of Whistles 


The Position of Organs in 
Churches 


The Evolution of the Pedal 
Organ 

Old London City Churches, 
Their Organs, etc. 

Notes on English Organs 

The English Organ of One 
Hundred Years Ago 

Organografia Musical 

Syntagma Musicum de Organ- 
ographia (1619, reprint 1886 
and 1929) 


Recherches sur l’Ancien Fac- 
ture d’Orgue 

Les Grandes Orgues des 
Eglises de Paris 

Les Anciens Buffets d’Orgues 
de Department du Seine et 
Oise 
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Richter, E. F. 
Richter, M. 


Rimbault, E. 
Robertson, F. E. 
Rupp, E. 
Schubert, F. L. 
Schweitzer, A. 


Seidel, J. 


Servieres, G. 


Skinner, E. M. 
Sutton, J. 
Sutton, F. H. 
Smith, H. 


Topfer, J. G. 
Thornsby, F. W. 


Van der Mueren 
Warman, J. W. 


Wedgwood, J. 


Wicks, M. 
Whitworth, R. 


Zimmer, F. 
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Katechismus der Orgel 

Moderne Orgelspielenlagen in 
Wort und Bild 

Early English Organ Builders 
and Their Work 

A Practical Treatise in Organ 
Building 

Die Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Orgelbaukunst 

Die Orgel, ihr Bau, Ihre Ges- 
chichte und Behandlung 

Deutsche und Franzosiche Or- 
gelbaukunst 

Die Orgel und ihr Bau 

The Organ and its Construc- 
tion (translation of the 
above) 

La Decoration Artistique des 
Buffets d’Orgues 

The Modern Organ 

A Short Account of Organs 

Church Organs 

Modern Organ Tuning 

Die Orgel 

Dictionary of Organs and Or- 
ganists 

Het Orgel in de Nederlanden 


The Organ: Parts I through 
IV (incomplete on Author’s 
death) 

Dictionary of Organ Stops 

Continental Organs and Their 
Makers 

Organ Building for Amateurs 

The Electric Organ 

The Cinema and Theater 
Organ 


Die Orgel 





The Compiler recognizes that his list cannot be,com- 
pleted without the assistance of many others and sug- 
gests that those who have extensive libraries check 
this and later instalments with their libraries and as- 
sist by giving information of books missing from the 
lists as published. 

The ideal bibliography would contain, in addition 
to the author’s name and full title of each book, these 
data: size of the book, number of pages, approxi- 
mate number of illustrations, date published, and 
name of publisher. The lists will be thus enlarged 
and republished if conditions warrant it. T.A.O. and 
the Compiler will gladly assist any reader in obtaining 
any of the books listed in this series. 


ARMISTICE-DAY SERVICE 

Gaul, Chant for Dead Heroes 
Congregational hymn, prayer 
q. Recessional, DeKoven 
Scripture, offering 
s. Unknown Soldier, O’Hara 
Reading : The Unknown Speaks, J. H. Holmes 
Benediction 
Sousa, Golden Star 

By Earl R. Larson and A. Raymond Grant in the First 
M. E., Duluth, Min. “The minister was heard but not 
seen; the lights were dimmed during the playing of 
taps.” 
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Phonograph Records 


A Column of Reviews of Fine Recordings of 
Organ and Choir Music 
By WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 

Aichinger: “Ubi est Abel’ ; 

DePres: “Ave Verum” and “Ave Coelorum Domina’ ; 

King John IV of Portugal: “Crux Fieldis” ; 

Mauduit: “En son Temple Sacre”; 

Palestrina: “Kyrie No. 1,’ “Christie,” and “Sanctus” 
(“Missa Assumpta Est”) “Kyrie,” “Angus Dei,” and 
“Benedictus et Hosanna’; all sung by Dijon Cathedral 
choir, Dijon, France. Victor, Album azz. 


Delius: On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, played 
by the London Symphony. Victor, No. 4270. 

Schumann: Symphony Dm, played by Minneapolis 
Symphony. 


Victor, Album 201. 

OME RECORDINGS of Palestrina have 
been brought forward since our last re- 
view of that composer’s liturgical music, 
this time by Victor in Musical Master- 
piece Album No. 212, for in this set of five 
12” records two are given over to the 
music of Palestrina. It would be hard to say too much 
in praise of this whole album. 

The choir is that of the Cathedral of St. Benigne of 
Dijon, France, 60 boys and 60 men, trained by Monsig. 
Moissenet, a priest who has devoted his life to the task 
of training singers. This ensemble sings with a beau- 
tiful style and finish and it is claimed that they interpret 
the classics of Palestrina, de Lassus, de Pres, Vittoria 
and others in the exact style and sentiment of these com- 
posers. Certainly their singing is beautifully modulated, 
refined and always in good taste, and their interpreta- 
tions have been most sensitively recorded by Victor. This 
set of records is one which every organist and choral 
conductor should possess. J. Samson who now directs 
the choir (since Monsig. Moissenet has attained the ripe 
age of 85) has prepared some fine analytical notes for 
these records. 

One of the loveliest orchestral records which has come 
to our attention recently is that of the Delius tone-poem 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, as played by the 
London Symphony. It will be remembered that Delius, 
an Englishman by birth, spent several years in our coun- 
try and at one time was the manager of an orange grove 
in Florida. It is not strange then that some of his har- 
monies strongly resemble those of MacDowell. This 
tone-poem is beautifully conceived music, gorgeously or- 
chestrated and well worth the study of every alert organ- 
ist. Within the past few months the Oxford Press 
through Carl Fischer Inc. has released an organ tran- 
scription of it. You will enjoy both the record and organ 
transcription. 

We turn to another orchestral recording, the Sym- 
phony in D-minor by Schumann—Victor Musical Mas- 
terpiece No. 201. Schumann, while he was not an organ- 
ist, did write a set of sketches for the pedal-piano and in 
the Academic Edition No. 143 of organ recital pieces 
edited by Charles W. Pearce (published by Hammonds 
of London) you will find an organ transcription of the 
Romance and Scherzo of this D-minor Symphony. This 
is some of Schumann’s most charming music. The hear- 
ing of the interpretation of it in this recording by the 
Minneapolis Symphony under Eugene Ormandy ought to 
inspire one to try to reproduce through the medium of 
the organ some of the rare beauty of the orchestral dress. 
The whole Symphony is worth much study. It is well 
played and finely recorded. 
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Recital 
Programs 
...*Rowland W. DUNHAM 


...Colorado University 
... Summer Series 
*Mendelssohn, Son, 1: Allegro 
Bach, Jesu joy of man’s 
Edmundson-j, Bells Through Trees 
Whiting, Concert Etude Bf 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Palmgren, May Night 
Tchaikowsky, Humoresque 
Nevin, Tragedy of .Tin Soldier 
Lemare, Pastorale E 
Wolstenholme, Rondino 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
*Bach, Toccata and Adagio C 
Jongen, Chant of May 
Handel, Con. Bf: Finale 
Thompson, American Soldier 
Grace, Old Hundredth 
*Baumgartner, Solemn Procession 
Bach, Wir glauben 
Wachet auf 
Bairstow, Evening Song 
Guilmant, Grand Choeur 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Wagner, Traume 
Clokey’s Fireside Fancies 
Schubert, Grand March 
Guilmant, Allegretto Bm 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Lemare, Romance Df 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
*Borowski-j, Sonata 1 
DeLaunay, Evening Shadows 
Handel’s Water Music 
Henselt, Ave Maria 
Franck, Cantabile 
Schminke, Marche Russe 
*Widor, 7: Moderato 
Dunham (mss.), Choralpreludes on 
Aberystwyth and Ton-y-Botel 
Edmundson, Setting Sun 
Bach, Canzona 
*Wolstenholme, Handel Sonata 
Saint-Saens, Deluge Prelude 
Kroeger, Marche Pittoresque 
Vierne, Berceuse 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
From June 24 to Aug. 19 there 
were 15 recitals on Wednesdays and 
Sundays, the former popular, the 
latter more severe. 
...Earl R. LARSON ‘ 
... First M. E., Duluth, Min. 
...Radio programs 
*Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Chaffin, In Springtime 
Grieg, Nocturne 
ar. Lemare, Swing Low 
Grunn, Song of Flutes 
Fibich, Souvenir Poetique 
*Irish, Londonderry Air 
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d’Ambrosia, Canzonetta 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Rebikow, March of Gnomes 
Bull, Cowherd’s Sunday 
MacDowell, Sea Song 
*Kreisler, Old Refrain 
Stoughton’s in India 
Friml, Echoes of Spring 
Burleigh, Jean 
*Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Clokey-j, Twilight Moth 
German, Shepherd’s Dance 
Schubert, Serenade* 
*Schubert, Unfinished: Mvt. 1 
Clokey-j, Woodland Idyll 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
C.-Taylor, Imaginary Ballet 
Adams, Bells of St. Mary 
Baron, Indian Legend 
Nevin, Oh That we Two 
*Nevin’s Sketches of the City 
Berwald, Shepherd and Mocking 
Bird* 
Lehar, Serenade* 
Iljinsky, Cradle Song 
Ceiga, Clouds 
*Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Korsakov, Nightingale and Rose 
Kreisler, Liebislied 
Shure-j, Garden of Gethsemane* 
*Russell-j, Song of Basket Weaver 
Grunn, Song of Flutes 
Grieg, A Dream 
Kramer, Intermezzo 
Gershwin, Drifting Along 
Irish, Londonderry Air 
*Saint-Saens, Reverie du Soir 
Handel, Larghetto 
Nash, Water-Sprites 
Debussy, Premiere Arabesque 
Clokey, Norwegian Village 
Korsakov, Song of India 
*Fairclough, Eventide 
MacDowell, Sea Song 
Friml, Chanson 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Debussy, Girl with Flaxen Hair 
Lehar, Serenade 
Moya, Song of Songs 
Mr. Larson gave 31 broadcast 


- programs between April 20 and 


Aug. 6. “Our 4m Austin is 
double-decked in the front of the 
church and the pick-up is remark- 
ably good. We use one micro- 
phone and have it about 6’ from 
the front of the organ. I find it 
best to use the chorus reeds and 
Diapason chorus sparingly; the 
larger Pedal stops such as the 
Diapason and Bourdon do not 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—Tue Enrrors 
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sound well over the radio. Flutes 


-and strings are very effective, and 


the solo reeds the most interesting 
of all, especially the French and 
English Horns. Our organ has 
both valve and fan Tremulants; 
the fan type is more effective for 
broadcasting. The effect of the 
fan Tremulant on Harp and 
Chimes is intriguing.” 
...JERUSALEM Y.M.C.A. 
...Mrs. Douglas H. DECHERD 
Bach, Choralprelude 
Vierne, 4: Minuet; Romance. 
Saint-Saens, Improvisation 
Yon-j, Echo 
Andrews, Andante Molto 
Edmundson, Bells Through Trees 
Cui, Orientale 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
...R. Deane SHURE 
... Shure Biblical Program 
Shadow Mountain 
Brook of Kidron 
Cloud on Sinai 
Cypress Groves of Lebanon 
Cathedral Cliffs 
Willow Whisper 
Assyrian Shepherd 
Wilderness March 
Pool of Bethesda 
Garden of Gethsemane 
Sea of Galilee 
Mount Hermon 

These 12 numbers published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. comprise the special 
Biblical program of organ music by 
Mr. Shure with which our readers 
are already familiar. Both pro- 
grams were played on the Austin in- 
stalled a few seasons ago in the 
elaborate group of Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings recently erected in Jerusalem, 
Mr. Shure on Aug. 11, Mrs. Decherd 
Aug. 18. 
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Musicales 


... Horace HUNT 
...First Cong., Dalton, Mass. 
Break Forth, Bach 
Come unto Me, Bach 
April is in, Morley 
In the merry spring, Ravenscroft 
Oh dear heart, Gibbons 
Come again sweet love, Dowland 
All breathing life, Bach 

Mr. Hunt’s concert chorus of 42 
voices (18-9-7-8) confined its pro- 
gram to Bach and the English 
madrigals. 

—LOS ANGELES— 
Richard Keys Biggs on Aug. 24 
dedicated the 2-14 Maas Organ in 
the Los Angeles Stake Center, Hunt- 
ington Park. 











MR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


Organist of Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif., for the past half- 
dozen years, where he has a 4-45 
Moller built in 1914 and a 4-123 
Estey built in 1931 and teaches 
organ and church music. Mr. 
Clokey was born Aug. 28, 1890, in 
New Albany, Ind., completed his 
highschooling in Troy, Ohio, gra- 
duated from Miami University in 
1912 with the A.B. degree and 
from Cincinnati Conservatory in 
1915, studying organ with W. S. 
Sterling and K. O. Staps, theory 
with Edgar Stillman Kelley. At 
Miami University he majored in 
mathematics, expecting to become 
a mathematician. For one year he 
followed the career of piano-sales- 
man in Cincinnati; he has been 
acting as organist since 1904. His 
father is a Presbyterian minister 
and his mother for some years sang 
in the choir; he married Miss Hope 
Ford in 1928. His manuscript 
works include operas, cantatas, 
and an organ concerto—“appren- 
tice works now in the discard.” 
and “a whole stack of songs, violin 
and piano pieces, ranging all the 
way from sublime masterpieces to 
mere trash,” says their Composer. 
Among his published cantatas are 
“The Vision” (h), “When the 
Christ Child Came” (d), and “The 
Child Jesus” (d); there are also 
four part-songs for men’s voices 
(s) and various anthems etc., 
among them a most effective 
Easter anthem, “Hymn Exultant” 
(h). 

Published organ works: 
A Woodland Idyll (h) 
Fireside Fancies (s) (7 descriptive 

pieces) 
In a Norwegian Village (h) 
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Legende (h) 
Mountain Sketches (h) 
Jagged Peaks in Starlight 
Wind in the Pine Trees 
Canyon Walls 
Sketches from Nature (j) 
Organ-piano duet: 
Symphonic Piece (j) 
Mr. Clokey’s preferences are for 
Legende and Symphonic Piece. 


—IN GLASGOW— 


“I was in Glasgow yesterday and 
stayed for an organ recital at the 
Cathedral. I did not enjoy it very 
much. It was too noisy, my ears 
ached. The program: 

Handel, Concerto Bf 

Epithalamium 

Hollins, Siciliana 

Rheinberger, Passacaglia 

Wishart, Impromptu A 

Widor’s No. 6 

Bach, Fugue G 

Bach, Fugue G 

Boellmann, Laudate Dominum 
For the Impromptu he pulled out the 
Tremulant and kept it out the whole 
time; it sounded like the movies. I 
didn’t like the registration for any- 
thing. The Siciliana would have 
been much nicer played more softly. 
It is a 4m Willis, a very old organ 
brought up to date and electrified,” 
writes Miss Olive T. Welsh, who 
submits two pages from the Radio 
Times in which the question, “Can 
the organ be taken seriously?’ was 
debated on both sides, Herbert Bed- 
ford prosecuting with: “The organ 
is said to be a popular instrument, 
but it is not the organ nor the sounds 
that emerge from it that the audi- 
ence most admires, but the dexterity 
of the organist in tackling the con- 
trols of the apparently incon- 
trollable,” while Quentin Maclean 
defended with: “The question can be 
most effectively answered in one 
word—Bach! The fact that this 
greatest of all composers stands 
supreme as an organist and com- 
poser for the instrument is surely 
sufficient answer.” And we all agree 
that both answers were foolish and 
missed the mark by a mile. The edi- 
tors added a “Call the Witnesses” 
column of their own in which they 
listed seven recitals by legitimate or- 
ganists on fine organs and six re- 
citals by jazz players on presumably 
typical theater contraptions, all to be 
broadcast that week. 


—AH HA!— 
“Mr. Edward B. Gammons, Jr., 
who was born on June 30th, shows 
every evidence of becoming a first- 
rate organist, especially in his 
command of the pedal clavier.” 
We have his father’s word for that. 
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MR. ROSSETTER G. COLE 
Teacher of theory and composition, 
residing in Chicago, IIl., and re- 
tired from active organ work since 
January, after 35 years of service. 
Mr. Cole was born Feb. 5, 1866, 
near Clyde, Mich., completed high- 
school work in Ann Arbor, gradu- 
ated from the University of Michi- 
gan with Ph.B. degree in 1888 and 
from the Royal Masterschool for 
Composition, in Berlin, in 1892; 
an honorary M.A. was conferred 
in 1913 by the University of Michi- 
gan. He _ studied organ with 
Francis L. York and Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, composition with 
C. B. Cady, Heinrich van Eyken, 
and Max Bruch; his Berlin studies 
came by winning a_ three-year 
scholarship. He married Miss 
Fannie Louise Gwinner in 1896. 
For many years he was head of 
the music department of the 
summer school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. His Sym- 
phonic Prelude and Pioneer Over- 
ture have been played by the Chi- 
cago Symphony and other orches- 
tras. 

Published organ works: 
Andante Religioso (ug) 

Allegro quasi Marcia (h) 
Fantaisie Symphonique (a) 
Heroic Piece (a) 

Hymnus (a) 

Meditation (a) 

Offertory Marche Celeste (t) 
Rhapsody (a) 

Song of Consolation (a) 
Song of Gratitude (a) 
Summer Fancies (a) 

His best sellers have been the 
Fantaisie, Hymnus, and the two 
Songs; his own favorites are the 
Fantasie, Rhapsody, and Song of 
Gratitude. In ms. there is a 
Jubilate. 
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MR. PHILIP JAMES 
Professor of music at New York 


University, New York, and di- 
rector of the department of music 
in the College of Fine Arts; con- 
ductor of the WOR Little Sym- 
phony. Mr. James was born May 
17, 1890, in New York City, gradu- 
ated from the College of the City 
of New York, and studied music 
with Elliott Schenck, Homer 
Norris, and J. Warren Andrews. 
Our readers may recall the photos 
Mr. James brought back with him 
from the War and his story of his 
experiences, as published in one of 
our early volumes; he took the 
then-famous Pershing Band across 
the country on tour as its con- 
ductor, and was later sent to Paris 
by Victor Herbert to conduct one 
of his operettas there. He mar- 
ried shortly after his return from 
Europe and the couple make their 
winter home on Central Park West, 
in New York City. Seven years 
ago he retired from active organ 
work and is chiefly concerned with 


conducting, composition, etc. One . 


of his major activities is to com- 
pose or arrange and conduct (in 
the Long Island studios) the 
‘shorts’ recorded for motion-pic- 
ture theaters all over the country. 


Published organ works: 

Dithyramb (h) 

Fete (h) 

First Organ Sonata (h) 
Meditation a Ste. Clotilde (0) 
Ostinato (h) 

Pensee d’Automne (h) 

His Ste. Clotilde Meditation is 
one of the organ world’s best- 
sellers; Mr. James’ own favorite is 
his Sonata, recently published. 
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—AMERICAN COMPOSERS— 


The following list of compositions. 


by American composers is fur- 
nished by Mr. Edward B. Gam- 
mons: 
Barnes, Toccata Gregorian 
First Suite 
Bingham, Adoration 
Roulade 
St. Flavian Prelude 
Burdette, Choralpreludes 
Candlyn, Divinum Mysterium Pre- 
lude 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Gregorian Prelude 
Dickinson, Memories 
Edmundson, Toccata Grotesque 
Farnam, Toccata 
Foote, Christmas 
Suite in D 
James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Jepson, l’Heure Exquise 
Kreckel-j, Musica Divina 
Matthews, Christe Redemptor Prel. 
Toccata in Gm 
McKinley-j, Arabesque 
Hymntune Fantasies 
Milligan, Prelude on Traditional 
Jewish Melody 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Sessions, Jesu Meine Freude 
Simonds, Choralpreludes 
Snow, Distant Chimes 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Choralprelude on Benediction 
Comes Autumn Time 
Webbe, La Reine des Fetes 


aS 


The complete summary of the 
symposium will be found on page 
320 of July 1934 T.A.O. Bio- 
graphical sketches previously pub- 
lished in this series will be found 
as follows: 

Bingham, Seth, Aug. 374 
DeLamarter, Dr. Eric, Aug. 374 
Demarest, Clifford, Sept. 425 
Diggle, Dr. Roland, Sept. 426 
Edmundson, Garth, Sept. 425 
Jepson, Harry B., Aug. 374 
McKinley, Dr. Carl, Aug. 375 
Nevin, Gordon Balch, Sept. 426 
Simonds, Bruce, Aug. 375 
Sowerby, Leo, Aug. 375 


—GRACE CHURCH— 

The famous choir school of Grace 
Church, New York, where Ernest 
Mitchell has made the music 
famous, is this year trying a new 
plan, using the Choir House as a 
dormitory for young men singers 
whose income is limited, instead of 
as formerly for the boys of the 
choir; the choirboys will now sleép 
in their own homes, attending 
Grace Church school as usual for 
their elementary and musical edu- 
cation. 
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DR. ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
Organist of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Philadelphia, Pa., since 
1920, where he plays a 4-74 organ 
built by Roosevelt and rebuilt by 
Austin in 1925, and directs a 
young-people’s league chorus. Dr. 
Maitland was born Dec. 10, 1884, 
near Williamsport, Pa., graduated 
from the Philadelphia highschool, 
and studied organ with D. D. 
Wood and Frederick Schlieder, 
serving as first assistant in teach- 
ing the Schlieder method of music 
study and improvisation. He 
earned his F.A.G.O. certificate in 
1905 and the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy conferred his Mus.Doc. 
degree in 1930. In the good old 
days when organists could make 
good money in theaters, Dr. Mait- 
land made both the good money 
and the good reputation, playing in 
Philadelphia theaters for thirteen 
years and attaining a high degree 
of artistry in providing organ 
music for motion pictures. He is 
popular with the other members of 
the Philadelphia organ profession 
and is perhaps assigned more offi- 
cial recital engagements than any 
of the others. He married Miss 
Mary Ann Smith in 1908 and their 
daughter, S. Marguerite Maitland, 
is successfully following her 
father’s footsteps in composition. 

Published organ works: 

At Sundown (vl) 1927 

Concert Overture in A (g) 1910 
Grand Choeur (t) 1927 

In Friendship’s Garden (j) 1921 
Nocturne in D (h) 1910 

The Optimist (uw) 1917 

Two Postludes (ma) 

In mss. there are 17% organ 
works, including a Sonata and a 
Fugal Fantasia on themes by D. 
D. Wood. 
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—AN OLD JARDINE— 
Mr. Donald F. Bond gives interest- 
ing information about “a very old 
Jardine, much older than the one for- 
merly located in St. George’s 
Church,” as described in August 
T.A.O. Says Mr. Bond: 

“This Jardine, in the First Presby- 
terian, Branchville, N. J., is still in 
excellent condition. It is a one- 
manual tracker-action organ and is 
entirely expressive; the swell-box is 
wonderfully effective. It is higher 
than standard pitch and therefore the 
four-rank Diapason chorus seems 
overly brilliant. The organ has tre- 
mendous volume—much more than 
many newer two-manual instru- 
ments. The Pedal Bourdon is too 
thundery; the flutes are beautiful, 
especially the stopped flute which is 
called Clarinet Flute. The Melodia 
is good and the 4’ metal flute is call- 
ed by a name I have never seen be- 
fore—Boehm Flute. The string, 
Oboe-Gamba, is very keen. The 
2 2/3’ Nasard is called 3’ Nasard. 

“This old Jardine has a Clariana 
which defies the description given by 
Wedgwood as quoted in the footnote 
in connection with the St. George or- 
gan. This Jardine Clariana is not a 
Gamba ‘of ringing keen tone,’ but 
rather one of the most beautiful echo 
tones I have ever found in any or- 
gan; it has no string quality what- 
ever and sounds to me like a softly- 
voiced Dulciana.” 

Historically 
An Old Jardine 
BRANCHVILLE, N. J. 
First PRESBYTERIAN 
Pedal: 


16 Bourdon mff 27w 
Great: Expressive: 
8 Diapason ff 58m 


Clariana pp tc 46m 
Melodia mf 58w 
Clarinet Flute mp te 46sw 
‘Stop Diapason Bass’ 12sw 
Oboe Gamba f te 46m 
+ Principal f 58m 
Boehm Flute mf 58swm 
Nasard mf 58m 
Flageolet mf 58m 
Tremulant 
Accessories : 

One pedal coupler, pulling down 
the manual keys. 

One crescendo, located at ex- 
treme right, of the old type before 
the balanced-pedal was adopted. 

Mr. Bond continues: 

“There are 21 case-work pipes 
which include 17 of the lowest 
Diapason pipes not in the swell- 
box. The pedal compass ends at 
D, 27 notes, while the manual com- 
pass ends at A, 58 notes. 

“You will see that the Diapason 
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chorus voicing conforms to the 
correct idea regarding proper tonal 
gradations, 8’—4'—2’, with the 
2 2/3’ midway between the 4’ and 
2’. The entire chorus is voiced 
much louder than ones found in 
most modern organs. It conforms 
to age-old sturdiness and volume 
that were the aim several decades 
ago. The name Great doesn’t ap- 
pear on the organ, not even on the 
draw-stops. 

“It was impossible to get in the 
organ chamber, therefore I guessed 
at the material the pipes are made 
of, from the sound and usual build- 
ing practises. The Pedal Bour- 
don, uncoupled, just balances the 
full organ nicely when the swell- 
box is closed and is even audible 
when the swell-box is open. The 
Bourdon is unenclosed. 

“The Oboe Gamba is pungent 
and stringy, which some authori- 
ties might class as somewhat reedy. 
It produces a weird and striking 
effect in combination with the 
Nasard and Boehm Flute plus 
Tremulant. 
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“The Clarinet Flute sounds more 
like the modern Stopped Flute 
than it does a species of Rohr- 
floete as described by Audsley, 
hence my reason for marking it 
sw. It may be just w. And con- 
trary to Audsley, this Clarinet 
Flute does not produce a somewhat 
reedy tone. It’s beautiful. 

“The lowest 12 pipes of the 
Boehm Flute are almost exactly 
like the corresponding pipes of the 
Clarinet Flute. And like the Clar- 
inet Flute, these pipes may just be 
w instead of sw. 

“The most important use of the 
‘Stop Diapason Bass’ seems to be 
to couple it to the Pedal and use 
as a soft bass against the manual 
Clariana. 


“The manual keys go down with 


a light thump. It’s annoying when 
the Clariana is used alone, as the 
noise can be heard in the front of 
the church. 

“No description can do complete 
justice to this grand old instru- 
ment. One needs to hear it to ap- 
preciate its majestic splendor.” 


The ORGAN VIRTUOSO 





ear at Least One Great 
Organist Each Year 





O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, 
accorded to only a few—sometimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give 
to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 
at the organ? Great artists are few and 
far between. They are individualistic; 
their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitated or duplicated; 
they are themselves, alone. To have 
heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a treasure of great 
price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 
ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 
you to hear a great artist, don’t neglect 
the opportunity. 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 


You may never have another chance! 





—Fay LEONE FAUROTE 
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—HUGH McAMIS— 
has returned to New York City after 
five years of residence in Great 
Neck, Long Island, where he is or- 
ganist of All Saints’ Church and 
guest artist in the homes of many of 
the wealthy residents of that delight- 
ful and elite residence district. Mr. 
McAmis’ organ classes in New York 
have increased to such extent that 
he has taken an apartment in the 
Sherman Square Studios at 160 
West 73rd Street and is installing a 
3m Moller Organ to be ready for the 
fall season of teaching. The con- 
sole will be of solid mahogany, and 
of course detached. Virgil Fox will 
give a recital late in October for an 
exclusive audience of guests. Mr. 
McAmis continues his work as usual 
at Great Neck, as organist of All 
Saints’, with recitals scheduled for 
Oct. 8 and Nov. 5, and a choir mu- 
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sicale Dec. 3. This is his sixth sea- 
son with All Saints’ and his second 
as conductor of the Choral of the 
Woman’s Club of Great Neck. 
—BIDWELL— 
Dr. Marshall Bidwell has issued his 
1933-34 booklet of recitals at Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Skinner Organ has been enlarged 
and further improved to 126 stops 
plus an ancillary String Organ of 
six ranks, which Dr. Bidwell dedi- 
cated in recital Nov. 4, in the 2791st 
recital of the 39th season of the 
Hall’s series. The last program of 
the 39th season was played June 17; 
recitals are given Saturdays at 8:15 
and Sundays at 4:00, with separate 
programs. The Summary: 
2854 Programs to date 
206 Composers this season 
71 American composers 
46 Bach selections 

This 39th season included the inno- 
vation of occasionally presenting 
vocal and instrumental groups, and 
“the reaction on the part of the pub- 
lic has been so favorable that it is 
felt justified to continue the plan” 
for the current season. 

—KOCH— 
Dr. Caspar Koch has issued his 
1933-34 booklet of recitals on the 
4-70 Skinner in Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., representing the 45th 
season of recitals, extending from 
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Oct. 1 to June 24. Recitals are 
given Sundays at 3:00; it was Dr. 
Koch’s 3lst season, The summary. 
1840 Programs to date 

218 Compositions this season 

110 Composers 

Dr. Koch used soloists and en- 
sembles throughout the season. His 
own list of composers most fre- 
quently used is: Bach 14, Wagner 
10, Mendelssohn 9, Schubert 6, Yon 
6, Beethoven 5, Grieg 5, Karg-Elert, 
Mozart, and Tchaikowsky each 4. 
A hurried check shows that Ameri- 
can composers’ names appeared 38 
times on the programs. 


—A CHOIR BOOK— 
Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., of 
Market Square Presbyterian, Harris- 
burg, Pa., has issued in booklet form 
a summary of his choir’s 1933-4 sea- 
son. The booklet is mimeographed 
and could be done by any choir en- 
tirely with volunteer labor; it is 5 x 
8, eight pages folded down from 
mimeographed _letter-head _ stock, 
with attractive cover, ornamented by 
mimeographed drawing. The book- 
let gives the choir membership with 
attendance record, lists the special 
services, the WHP broadcasts, and 
the entire choir repertoire of the 
season, together with two pages of 
wholesome choir propaganda. Mr. 
Kettring has a choir of 37 (14-7-6- 
10), a complete choir organization 
of officers, four solo voices, and a 
junior choir. The chorus is volun- 
teer, with the privilege of weekly 
half-hour lessons in voice taught by 
Mr. Kettring, and private rehearsals 
for learning new or difficult music 
are available; last season 18 chor- 
isters took advantage of the private 
lessons and rehearsals. There’s a 
good idea for any organist in earn- 
est about the business of improving 
his work. 
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—ALL LIGHT CANDLES— 
“You will be handed a candle on 
entrance at the service tonight,” 
said a notice in the calendar of the 
First Presbyterian, Germantown, 
Pa., where N. Lindsay Norden is 
organist. “Do not light the candle 
until the close of the service. 
Then, rising, silently light it from 
the nearest candelabra in_ the 
church aisle; and silently take your 
lighted candle out into the street 
—thus symbolically dedicating 
yourself to take Christ, the Light 
of Life, with you into the world 
that waits in darkness. You are 
earnestly invited to enter into this 
symbolism with solemn intention 
and urgently requested to refrain 
from all conversation until you 
have actually reached the street 
(not doorway).” 

FLEMINGTON CHRISTMAS 
“Christmas eve the band gave me 
a Christmas serenade in front of 
my window, and early Christmas 
morning I was awakened by a 
group of trumpeters playing ‘Hark 
the herald angels sing,’ and a little 
later 200 choristers came and sang 
my favorite carol, “The first Noel’,” 
writes Miss Vosseller of the Flem- 
ington Children’s Choirs. 

—JOHN CONNELL— 
arrived in New York Sept. 27 for 
another American tour, this time 
more in the nature of a pleasure 
trip than for too extensive lecture- 
recital activity. He returns late in 
October to resume his duties as 
municipal organist of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 
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—PUBLISHERS SUED— 
The government has brought suit 
against the American Society of 
Composers Authors and Publishers 
“to break up all license-fee ar- 
rangements” on the ground that, 
chiefly, the publishers of popular 
music are demanding and receiv- 
ing from broadcasting stations an 
amount of money that is so great 
as to be entirely unfair and have 
already intimated they will de- 
mand even more when the present 
contracts expire. 


—IN KENTUCKY— 
According to reports published in 
the New York Times a ‘judge’ in 
Kentucky continued the game of 
jailing two reporters who had re- 
fused to tell him the confidential 
source of information they had con- 
cerning popular hatred of a state 
politician. Already it is becoming 
dangerous in America to ‘speak ill of 
the king,’ and there seem to be hun- 
dreds of thousands of ‘kings’ to live 
off the labor of the rest of America. 
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—GEORGE HENSCHEL— 
died Sept. 10 in Aviemore, Scotland. 
He was born Feb. 18, 1850; in Bres- 
lau, Germany. He was famous as 
teacher, and conductor, and com- 
poser, and was the first conductor of 
the Boston Symphony. 
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—Q. & A. 
“T am always on the look-out for 
anthems for our choir, and some- 
times have to search far and wide 
before I find. just what we can 
use.” 

The easiest and surest way to 
select new anthems is to carefully 
study the T.A.O. review pages and 
read what is said about each an- 
them reviewed. These reviews 
are honest in their effort to assist 
the particular type of organist 
each work was obviously published 
for. Thus a Sowerby “Magnificat” 
was certainly not written for a 
normal volunteer choir, and Shel- 
ley’s “Hark” was emphatically not 
written for the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. ‘Read the re- 
views, and keep close watch on 
the church-service programs; these 
two will completely and honestly 
cover virtually the entire market 
of suitable anthems. 
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Events 
Forecast 
—NOV. 27— 


Westminster Choir will give a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 27; special-rate tickets will be 
available for choirs attending in 
groups. 


Advance Programs 
_. Arthur W. QUIMBY 


...Cleveland Museum of Art 
eOet. %, 14, 28, 28) 020 
Pachelbel, Toccata C 
Schlick, Gentle Mary 
Bach, Pastorale 
Reger, Te Deum 
Chausson, Priere 
Vierne, Carillon 
...Gunther RAMIN 
...Cleveland Museum.of Art 
ose, 10, 3:15 
Buxtehude, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Pachelbel, Fantasy on Chorale 
Lubeck, Prelude and Fugue E 
Bach, Fantasy G 
Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Reger, Int. and Passacaglia 
Improvisation 
—ST. MARY SERIES— 

Through the cooperation of Ray- 
mond Nold and Bernard R. La- 
Berge and his artists, St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York City, will present 
the following organists on Wednes- 
day evenings from Oct. 3 to Nov. 
17: Gunther Ramin, FE. Power 
Biggs, Winslow Cheney, Palmer 
Christian, C. M. Courboin, Virgil 
Fox, Charlotte Lockwood, and Carl 
Weinrich. “Each organist will play 
one of his own typical programs.” 

—GEORGIA A.G.0.— 
Nov. 1 Palmer Christian will give a 
recital for the chapter on the 4m 
Pilcher in the First Baptist, Atlanta. 
Eight 30-minute WSB broadcasts of 
organ and choir music have been ar- 
ranged by the chapter. 

—FERNANDO GERMANI— 

wellknown. to American audiences, 
has been invited into Russia by the 
government for a series of recitals. 
It is understood that Mr. Germani 
will maké another American tour in 
the 35-36 season, under the expert 
management of Bernard R. LaBerge. 
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COMPTON ORGAN 

JOHN COMPTON WRITES ABOUT HIS 
NEW BRITISH BROADCASTING ORGAN 
June 16, 1933, the Compton organ 
built for the British Broadcasting 
Company was opened. Since the 
chamber allowed for it by archi- 
tects of the usual brand of stupidity 
was 30’ wide, 4° deep, and 28’ high, 
it is a small organ with a large con- 
sole. 

The luminous stop-touch system 
developed by the Estey Organ 
Company here and later abandoned 
(wrongly we think) is used by Mr. 
Compton. The console shows 64 
of them in the left jamb and 87 in 
the right, so arranged that evident- 
ly a logical placement has been 
used to aid the organist—which is 
certainly more sensible than the 
persistent effort usually made in 
consoles to make them look nice 
first and be easy to play second. 

There are 62 pistons in the usual 
position, with nothing between top 
manual and  music-rack. The 
music-rack is solid, as all of them 
should be. There are four cres- 
cendo shoes, one obviously the 
register crescendo; and 15  toe- 
studs left and six right of them. 


Mr. Compton considers it one of 
his finest products. He champions 
unification in the way its advocates 
in America once championed it, 
though he comes dangerously near 
championing unification as the way 
to build all organs rather than the 
way to partially atone for the stu- 
pidity of architects. No establish- 
ed organist in America is willing 
today to say that unification is any- 
thing better than a dodge, and by 
no means a cheap dodge, though it 
does save a little money. The one 
and only trouble with our theater 
organs when such were in their era 
of prosperity was that theater buy- 
ers had the notion that unification 
was right. Unification, all experi- 
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enced musicians agree, is only a 
second way of doing a thing that 
ought to be done in the other way 
if at all possible. 

We therefore do not quote Mr. 
Compton’s comments on_ unifica- 
tion; if he is anything like the ar- 
tistic builder he is said to be he 
will soon enough regret champion- 
ing unification as anything other 
than a dodge. On other subjects 
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Mr. Compton’s remarks are en- 
lightening : 

“Before we made any pipes for 
the B.B.C. organ we persuaded the 
B.B.C. to fix up microphones and 
meters, amplifiers and loud-speak- 
ers at a city church and also at the 
synagogue in St. John’s Wood, 
where we had built organs, and 
after making lengthy tests we were 
able to gain a fair idea of the effect 
the various stops would have on 
the most up-to-date B.B.C. micro- 
phones. Since then we have re- 
peatedly carried out tests in the 
Concert Hall, and we have now as- 
sured ourselves that every pipe of 
the organ is doing its job, and that 
no pipes are trying to assert them- 
selves unduly. 

“The console of the organ had 
to be designed so that any organ- 
ist could handle it easily with the 
minimum practise. Every organ is 
different from every other organ 
(and there lies much of the im- 
mense fascination of the instru- 
ment) and I have tried to make the 
console easy for the organist who 
has been used to every other type 
of console. In a previous large 
organ (that at Downside Abbey, 
near Bath) we first used the lumin- 
ous method of stop-control, and it 
was so successful that the B.B.C. 
asked us to incorporate it in their 
organ. 

“The stops look very much like 
normal drawstops, but instead of 
pulling the stops out to bring them 
on and pushing them in to put 
them off, the organist just touches 
them lightly, and they light up 
electrically; when a stop is lit up 
it‘s on; to put it off he just touches 
it again and the light goes out. 
There is not space here to describe 
the console in detail, but it is gen- 
erally agreed that it is compact and 
easily handled. To compare it with 
consoles of the older types is rather 
like comparing a modern car with 
light steering, self-change gear, 
quiet running, and good brakes 
with the older cars, which needed 
plenty of brute force and provoked 
strong language. 

“Cinema organ fans will note— 
probably with disdain — that the 
new organ will not be capable of 
any of the effects associated with 
cinema organ music. It is a concert 
organ, and can be used for religious 
occasions if necessary.” 

Details of the stoplist are not 
available and would probably carry 
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little interest for American read- 
ers, since the era of the unit has 
already passed and units are now 
used only when money or space is 
limited—one of them usually is.— 
13.8. 
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—YON— 
Pietro Yon resumes his classes in 
his Carnegie Hall Studio, New 
York, Oct. 1 after a summer in 
Europe. In Rome he was given 
audience by the Pope and played 
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several programs for radio broad- 
casting. 

—RADIO ORGAN— 
The N. B. C. studios in Radio City, 
New York City, are installing a 3m 
Aeolian-Skinner to be ready early in 
November — which is_ profoundly 
good news for everyone seriously 
interested in the legitimate organ 
world. 

—MILLIGAN— 
Harold Vincent Milligan of River- 
side Church, New York City, has 
been appointed to head the new de- 
partment of organ and church mus- 
ic at the New York College of Mus- 
ic, New York City; the College 
offers a scholarship which will in- 
clude Mr. Milligan’s course and all 
supplementary studies at the College. 
—TUFTS— 

Albert Tufts, of the First Presby- 
terian, Los Angeles, and Miss Sarah 
Frances Allen, contralto, pianist, and 
director of music at the Long Beach 
Unitarian, were married Aug. 7 last 
but did not make the event known 
to their friends until they returned 
from their honeymoon. 

—LOS ANGELES 
Baptist Temple in Philharmonic 
Auditorium, where Dr. Ray Hast- 
ings has been organist for many 
years, opens this season with new 
decorations. An inclined floor, new 
decorations in gold, green, and tan, 
a new ventilating system, and new 
chairs of theater type with 5” addi- 
tional space between rows are 
among the improvements. 

—RACHMANINOFF— 
“So great was the demand for im- 
ported copies of this splendid biog- 
raphy, that a special American edi- 
tion has been issued,” says the Mac- 
millan Co. in announcing their edi- 
tion of Riesemann’s book, Rach- 
maninoff’s Recollections. 
—JULIAN R. WILLIAMS— 

went to Bermuda for a brief sea- 
yoyage and vacation late in Septem- 
ber. He has the right kind of a 
church; the whole trip was a sur- 
prise gift from the church, and it in- 
cluded a luggage set. 

—RAMIN TOUR— 
In addition to facts announced on 
September page 433 Mr. Ramin has 
been booked for all but six of his 
possible dates; among recent book- 
ings was that for an Oct. 3 recital 
in St. Mary the Virgin, New York, 
the first of a special series in St. 
Mary’s this season. 
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—WM. RIPLEY DORR— 
has been appointed conductor of 
the Civic Chorus of San Pedro, 
California, an organization of 100 
voices. 

—COPYRIGHT SUIT— 

N. Lindsay Norden of Philadelphia 
has filed suit in the claim that Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher’s 1933 edition of 
“O Light Divine” is not a new ver- 
sion but merely a copy of his own 
1914 edition of ““O Gladsome Light” 
by Arkhangelsky. 

—GOING UP— 
According to the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in Washington, “retail food 
prices on July 17 were the highest 
since Jan. 15, 1932.” Sure enough, 
it’s turning out to be the same old 
deal all over again: the poor man 
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Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Church, 

Washington Memorial Park, 

The S. H. Hines Funeral Home, 

Washinreton. D. C. 

*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 

*BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

481 Fort Washington Ave., New York. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DORR, William Ripley, B.Sc. 
Choirmaster and Organist, St. Luke’s Church, 
Long Beach; Musical Director, Palos Verdes 
Schools; Representative, Hall Organ Co.; ad- 
dress: Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 

Loyola University College of Music; 

6034 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 
*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.: Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*GLEASON, Harold 

fastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
167 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mas. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

\st-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
160 West 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER. Car! 7. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 

*NEVINS, Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*POISTER, Arthur W. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
*SCHWAB, Harold 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 
Starrett School for Girls: 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle. Ind. 

TITUS, Parvin 
Cincin. Conservatory; Christ Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

*TRUE, Latham, Mus.Doc. 

*WARD, Herbert Ralph 

WATERS, . Walter N. (Sec. N.A.O. 7 yrs.) 
Org., Passionist Monastery, Union City, N. J., 
9 yrs. 31 West llth St., New York, N. Y. 
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*WEBBER, Thomas H. 
WEINRICH, Carl 
25 Trinity Place, Hewlett, L. L, N. Y. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 
*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*WHITMER, T. Carl 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
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| Equipment and Various 














DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 











Conservatories 
and Teachers 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders | 




















GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 








Publishers 




















FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| Builders 

















AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York. NY 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & ©0. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 

Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 

Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 4847 Hurlbut Ave. 

Fort Worth: 1605 College Ave. 

Los Angeles: 816 West 5th St. 

New York: 109 West 57th St. 

Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
San Francisco: 2085 Sacramento St. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 

KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 

Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 

MUSICAL RESEARCH PROD. INC., 
Allegheny Ave. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 

RANGERTONE, INC. 

574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 

WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 

VOX ORGANO, 

See Musical Research Products Inc. 








Organ Architects 


BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 














MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 
596 East 134th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WHEst. 7-3944. 


T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station S. I, New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
CHANCE, Paul S. 

Contributor, Repertoire Department, 

145 N. Main St., London, Ohio. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.: 75 N.E. Meikle Place. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main S8t., Flemington, N. J. . 





























Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 
29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 
25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 
20th, last form sent to press; 
15th, first form sent to press; 
1oth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 
1st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 
Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at- console 
type not acceptable. ; 
Programs and news ttems 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. ie 
T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine's 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly matn- 
tained or partially ignored ot 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- 
ing out the pur- 
pose of the publi- 


cation. 


The 
AMERICAN 
NIST 























